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Our lead articles this issue concern the World Social Forum and the anti-global- 
ization movement. The first, from Cindy Milstein, presents an aggressive critique 
of the World Social Forum, forecasting a dismal future for the WSF, based large- 
ly on its organizational principles. The article raises concerns about the ability to 
maintain (or even establish) a truly grassroots movement on the scale of the WSF 
without virtually ensuring co-optation by the very groups to which it seeks to pro- 
vide an alternative. Jason Adams’ piece provides us with a first-hand account of 
the World Social Forum gathering, and finds it inspiring. While he acknowledges 
the difficulties inherent in building a massive, pluralistic International, he sug- 
gests that it both propels the radical perspective to the forefront, and forces that 
perspective to learn to work together with progressive factions towards a common 
goal. We present both perspectives, and encourage the anarchist reader to make 
their own evaluation. 


Another World Is Possible... 
But What Kind, and Shaped By Whom? 


by Cindy Milstein 


strations in New York from Jan. 31 to Feb. 4, the Village Voice put its 

finger to the shifting political winds. That week’s cover headline read, 
“Passing the Torch: Anarchists Pick Up Where Progressives Left Off,” and the 
corresponding image depicted a middle-aged white male running in a business 
suit while handing off a Molotov cocktail to the young white male in “anarchistic” 
attire sprinting along behind him. While this front page could be critiqued for its 
damaging stereotype — that all anarchists are youthful, violent Caucasian guys — 
the article inside sympathetically acknowledged that “the anarchist fringe is fast 
becoming the movement’ center.” Anarchists are indeed outstripping progres- 
sives because they offer a form of contestation and transformation that speaks to 
the times — a form in explicit opposition to the world’s powerful elites, but one 
that also acts as a thorn in the side of many social justice activists. 

This is especially apparent when comparing the WEF to its critics: the simul- 
taneous gathering in Porto Alegre, Brazil of the World Social Forum (WSF) and 
the anti-capitalist convergence on NYC’s streets. 

The WSF maintains in its slogan that “another world is possible.” It is in fact 
not only possible but certainly probable, given that the process known as global- 
ization, among numerous other remappings, is fundamentally reconfiguring 
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power relations. And far from settled, the ability to (re)shape the world is being 
both openly and surreptitiously fought over by nation-states as well as transna- 
tional corporations, nonprofit organizations as well as the millions ravaged by the 
globalizing process, and many others. Some potential worlds could, of course, be 
more dystopian than today’s — say, those asserted to be the divine word of a god 
or prophet by fundamentalists of all creeds. Yet even the more humane visions, 
like that of the WSF’s, beg the questions, Whose world will it ultimately be? Who 
will make social, economic, political, and cultural decisions, and how? While there 
are multiple answers, they all emanate from one of two distinct poles of gover- 
nance: centralist vs. decentralist, or to put it more starkly, authoritarian vs. anti- 
authoritarian. 

Of all the new authoritarian models, the WEF’s can be said to be the most 
avant-garde. The WEF is ahead of its day in forging an organizational culture and 
structure capable of stylish world dominance in the age of globalization. It is cer- 
tainly not alone in its quest to “further economic growth and social progress” for 
a limited few — social progress being measured by economic growth. Institutions 
from the World Bank to the European Union to the U.S. government share the 
same pursuit. What sets the WEF apart is its innovative means, potentially mak- 
ing it all the more dangerous. To borrow its own language, the WEF’s member- 
ship meets in “a unique club atmosphere,” always luxurious, “to shape the global 
agenda,” “to mold solutions,” with the aim of controlling sociopolitico-economic 
processes to its own advantage. 

Such maneuverings have been militantly challenged at the WEF’s past couple 
annual meetings in Davos, Switzerland. Part of the alleged reason the WEF ven- 
tured from its secluded retreat for the first time was to avoid this mounting resis- 
tance. The social costs, especially for the Swiss authorities, had gotten too high. 
WEF leaders also likely hoped to discredit such opposition altogether by meeting 
in New York City so soon after Sept. 11. They could claim to be both mourning 
the dead and doing their bit to rebuild NYC by convening at the opulent 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel. In contrast, so the WEF probably assumed, the protesters 
would be seen as funeral crashers, dishonoring the dead by running wildly 
through the streets of a still-grieving city without regard for property or propriety. 
Resistance would be irrevocably tainted, thereby allowing institutions like the 
WEF to go about the lofty mission of governing capitalist society without any 
pesky interference from “anti-globalist marginals,” to cite one WEF member. 

To extend these speculations further, though, the best reason for trooping to 
Manhattan was to highlight the growing global influence of this relatively small, 
young organization. As 9-11 and the subsequent anthrax scare revealed, fixed and 
visible centers of power can be targeted and attacked. The physical homes of 
those institutions that have played such a large role in determining the postwar 
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world economy (like the New York Stock Exchange) and geopolitics (like D.C.’s 
Capitol building) are at risk of being shutdown. The U.S. government, compla- 
cent with overconfidence in its own preeminence, still has the might to lash out 
violently at home and abroad, yet like all bloated empires, it tries to preserve its 
authority in the same tired ways, even as its leaner adversaries dream up new 
strategies to assume the mantle of global power broker. It could thus be argued 
that the WEF came to NYC precisely because Sept. 11 exposed America-the- 
superpower’s vulnerability, thereby allowing the WEF to flaunt itself as heir to 
institutions like Wall Street and nation-states. Or at least hold itself up as a poten- 
tially more resilient form of domination — flexible, savvy, and placeless. 

The WEF boasts of being a trendsetter, and indeed it is. Started as a non-gov- 
ernmental organization (NGO) in 1971, it brings together the best and brightest 
of the global power elites: 1,000 business leaders, 250 political leaders, 250 acad- 
emic leaders, 250 media leaders, along with a sprinkling of labor, social justice, 
and entertainment leaders. They are leaders not because an electorate or the pub- 
lic says so but by virtue of their wealth, influence, and power, and their farsight- 
edness in being able to maintain all three. This ensures that those most adept at 
foreseeing where the globalizing world might go, and hence most able to engage 
in steering its course, will constitute the WEF's fluid and, if needed, easily 
rearranged membership (witness the summary disinvitation of Enron’s Ken Lay). 
These privileged few are bound to neither space nor place, geography nor nation- 
state. They are accountable only to themselves, and when it serves their self-inter- 
ests, each other. In the WEF’s own words, this NGO “is tied to no political, 
partisan or national interests” — although “beholden to” would be more descrip- 
tive. It is as transnational and elastic as the form of capitalism it promotes. And in 
its extremely exclusive, private global clubhouse, glamorous hobnobbing among 
WEF members legislates real-world economic and social policy. 

Take just one iconic participant: Bill Gates. Money can’t be his only goal; for 
eight years, he’s been the world’s richest individual. More pointedly, having 
achieved the near-monopolistic power to determine how humanity communicates 
electronically, Gates has now taken a philanthropic turn. He is busily deciding 
health care policies for whole countries and even continents by funding his ver- 
sion of wellness. This grand gesture includes creating mass dependency on a 
healthy dose of his corporate buddies’ designer pharmaceuticals, particularly after 
Bill’s donations run out. Even if he had only benevolent motivations, can one per- 
son know what's best for billions of peoples’ bodies? As radical feminists have long 
contended, control over one’s body relates to self-determination and social free- 
dom as well as health. 

The “representative” democracy of many nation-states almost begins to look 
good by comparison, at least as a way to keep the WEF in check. But these same 
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allegedly democratic countries, along with a host of blatantly undemocratic ones, 
are partners in and frequently under the sway of the WEF itself. Even at the ten- 
der age of three, the WEF could already claim in 1973 to have “grown from hum- 
ble beginnings” to be “the leading interface for global business/government 
interaction.” Now in its yuppie prime, this NGO has developed its muscle by inte- 
grating countries — from those in Latin America, the Middle East, and Africa, to 
Eastern and Central Europe, Asia, and even North America — into its institu- 
tional frame, often well ahead of the so-called international community. As the 
“premiere gathering of world leaders in business, government, and civil society,” 
an autonomous supranational body such as the WEF looks to limit the power of 
nation-states, not vice versa, and increasingly has the clout to do so. This is the 
hazy yet ever-sharper organizational outline for a potential form of one-world, 
non-governmental governance, where a handful of individuals judge right and 
wrong by the bottom line of buy-sell relationships, unimpeded by constituents, 
much less ethical considerations, cultural constraints, or even anti-capitalist con- 
vergences. 

In this context, the WSF is held up as a promising candidate to stand against 
the WEF and campaign for a better world. Pulled together by eight NGOs as the 
socially oriented counterweight to the WEF, the WSF first convened last year in 
Porto Alegre during the WEF’s Davos session. This year, the Brazilian meeting 
again purposefully coincided with the WEF’s. As a “forum for debate” for all who 
seek an “alternative to [the] neoliberal model,” the WSF “brings together and 
interlinks ...organizations and movements of civil society from all the countries of 
the world” along with “those in positions of political responsibility, mandated by 
their peoples, who decide to enter into the commitments resulting from those 
debates.” Certainly, the WSF and those who participate in this alternate forum 
place “special value on all that society is building to centre economic activity and 
political action on meeting the needs of people and respecting nature,” to again 
cite the WSF. And much-needed social justice work has and will come out of the 
WSF's relatively (in comparison to other global gatherings) open meetings. 

But wittingly or not, in trying to parallel the WEF’s meetings as its alternative, 
the WSF ends up mimicking its hierarchical structure: a supranational, non-gov- 
ernmental body that seeks to shape the global agenda, with no accountability to 
and far removed from those whose daily lives are affected. Like the WEF, the 
WSF offers an informal, fluid, and centralized networking environment for the 
globally influential — in this case, those in the “nonprofit” and “movement” sec- 
tors. Such influence on the world stage, as the WEF wells knows, can soon trans- 
late into a power that rivals or exceeds that of nation-states. 

Once the WSF’s annual meeting is seen as the premiere gathering of socially 
concerned leaders, which in two short years is already becoming apparent, its 
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statements will carry extraordinary political weight and its “debates” will soon 
map out public policy. Big, bureaucratic NGOs will continue to flock to the WSF 
in ever-greater numbers; and unlike activists and community-based organizations 
operating on a shoestring, they will be able to attend meetings annually and serve 
as members of the organizing couricil in between. These NGOs, then, will large- 
ly set the themes and strategies discussed at the WSF, limiting from the start the 
concerns of grassroots groups and radical movements. Moreover, these NGOs 
have the financial and organizational resources to, at a minimum, lobby govern- 
ments and corporations — who are often involved with or monetarily supportive 
of these NGOs — to implement their notions of social change, thereby assuring 
that any “change” accords nicely with the status quo. Or, 8 la Gates, the NGOs can 
attempt to directly implement the ideas they themselves have developed at the 
WSF’s annual gathering through global social service projects. Since these NGOs 
have their own agendas, such projects will always carry political, social, and/or cul- 
tural price tags. This might not be a problem were it not for the fact that as pri- 
vate, non-governmental bodies, NGOs don’t have to worry about participatory 
processes, accountability, or transparency. So much for representative democra- 
cy, much less community control or even public scrutiny. 


was this year, by the very entity it set out to challenge, the WEF, which is 

perhaps able to recognize a kindred spirit well before the rest of us. This 
may have something to do with the WSF's mission itself, in that it neatly inverts 
that of the WEF’s. Whereas the WEF views everything through an economic lens, 
and is thus concerned with social issues insofar as they hinder economic growth, 
the WSF views everything through a social lens, and is thus concerned with eco- 
nomic issues insofar as they hinder social justice. The WEF, for instance, troubles 
itself over a lack of water, education, or transport in countries because these basic 
necessities serve as vital infrastructure for economic expansion. (Besides, the 
utterly destitute don’t make particularly robust markets and can even get unruly.) 
Conversely, the WSF strives to reduce economic exploitation because it limits 
peoples’ access to essentials like jobs, food, or housing. Socioeconomics, or more 
precisely capitalism, can therefore be utilized for opposite ends: in the WEF's 
eyes, it is good for business; in the WSF’s, it can instead help bring about social 
justice. The WSF displays the best of aims: to meet human needs in a just man- 
ner. But because it accepts only those possibilities obtainable within a capitalist 
society (say, higher wages) rather than those that may be generated by but also 
dismantle present-day social relations (like the end of the wage system altogeth- 
er), the other world that is possible is already circumscribed, already damaged. 


A s the WSF gains in global influence it will even be courted, as it already 
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Such thinking leads the WSF to attempt to ensure social equity by partnering 
with nation-states and international agencies. For example, the WSF was joined 
this year by the Forum of Local Authorities (including big-city mayors and admin- 
istrators) and World Parliamentary Forum. These political leaders come from the 
same countries sending participants to the WEF; most political leaders have 
friendly if not intimate ties to the military-corporate complex via investment, con- 
sulting, or board of director seats; and they represent the same political entities 
that help perpetrate social injustice. True, the WSF hopes to heighten citizen par- 
ticipation in “democratic” (representative) nations and international bodies, and 
this would likely be an improvement for many people, but more input is never- 
theless a far cry from actual power. “Participation” is the polite way of squashing 
popular movements by making people feel they finally have a place to be heard 
by those in positions of authority, who listen carefully in order to incorporate just 
enough of people’s concerns to neutralize their discontent. But those at the top 
still get to have the final say. A glimpse of this strategy can be seen in the WSF’s 
International Council, which resolved on Jan. 28-29, 2002, to continue to hold 
the “annual centralized WSF event,” but as “the WSF takes on a worldwide char- 
acter and acquires more support [that is, power], there must be more mobiliza- 
tion in the regions to encourage more participation from all the continents.” 

If unaccountable, free-floating supranational bodies like the WEF and WSF 
prove themselves better able to determine “public” policy than so-called public 
servants elected in democratic republics, participation becomes even more mean- 
ingless (leading some to the regressive demand to strengthen nation-states). An 
influential few will have set themselves up as untouchable “leaders” more capable 
of knowing what's good for humanity than the vast majority of the world’s peoples, 
who will be completely shut out of shaping the societies they want to live in. 
Indeed, eerily similar to the WEF’s notion of a “corporate citizenship” voting on 
the allegedly better society, the WSF proposes a “planetary citizenship.” Who, 
pray tell, would govern this global citizenry? 

Lost in the WSF’s mission to bring about social justice, no matter how noble, is 
the very notion of freedom itself, of self-determination and self-governance, with- 
out which there can be no social justice. Surely the possible world of the WSF 
would be far preferable to the WEF’s. Yet in attempting to oppose the WEF, the 
WSF only succeeds in offering a kinder, gentler version of top-down decision 
making, and hence offers no real alternative at all. 

Which brings us back to the anti-authoritarian “keepers of the flame” explored 
in the Voice article mentioned above, where writer Esther Kaplan observes that 
anarchists don’t oppose “the WEF just because their policies exploit the poor, but 
because their power is illegitimate. [Anarchists] envision an egalitarian society 
without nation states, where wealth and power have been redistributed, and they 
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take great pains to model their institutions in this vein.” David Graeber echoes 
this in his recent In These Times piece: the anti-capitalist convergence during the 
WEF meeting held out “new forms of radically decentralized direct democracy 
[as] its ideology. If nothing else, the “bad” protesters have managed to prove that 
they can do anything the (hierarchical) NGOs or unions can, probably much bet- 
ter.” 

As NGOs and social justice activists bailed out of the WEF demonstrations 
from fear in the post-Sept. 11 climate and/or the desire to be part of the more 
high-profile, safe WSF in Brazil, a variety of anti-authoritarians were handed the 
reigns of the U.S. direct action movement (re)birthed in Seattle. They became the 
main organizers and spokespeople for the pivotal NYC convergence. Thus, even 
the mainstream media were forced to cover anarchist beliefs and visions — 
which, of course, have been there all along — if they wanted to report on the con- 
vergence at all. So despite the usual demonizations in the corporate press (as in 
the case of another Voice article, titled “Law of the Fist,” that basically labeled 
anarchists “Al Qaeda-like”), it became a fairly universal assertion that anarchism 
was openly opposed to capitalism and just as openly for direct democracy. This 
was especially so among the participants themselves. While for anti-authoritarians 
direct democracy can include everything from collectives and affinity groups to 
worker and/or neighborhood councils, acting in networks or confederations that 
keep power at the grass roots, most concur that self-governance must be part and 
parcel of present as well as future forms of social organization. Nowhere at the 
North American convergences of the past few years has this been more palpable, 
more public. 


York’s demonstration may just have “normalized” anti-authoritarians’ notions 
of social and political contestation, whether one is an anarchist or not. The use 
of substantively participatory decision-making processes before and during the 
WEF convergence, while not perfect, were nonetheless able to settle on street 
tactics that were sensitive to the feelings generated by Sept. 11, especially in 
NYC, and hence thoughtfully somber and restrained. Though comparatively dull 
for the marchers, not to mention the media and police, this explicitly anti-capital- 
ist event not only reasserted that resistance is permissible again after 9-11’s 
tragedy but that it is increasingly necessary and courageous in light of new, rapid- 
ly consolidating forms of global authoritarianism. More important, it helped to 
vindicate and validate liberatory alternatives. 
Such alternatives have of late flickered momentarily though brightly at anti- 
capitalist convergences and in localized anarchist projects, but also in everything 
from the spontaneous gatherings of diverse New Yorkers in Union Square right 


[= of signaling the death knell for resistance and reconstruction, New 
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after Sept. 11 to the banging of pots and pans during protests in Argentina by the 
middle class. Catalyzing the desire for self-organization, however, is not enough. 
As the WEF’s and WSF's of the world duel it out to gain centralized power for 
themselves, anarchists must struggle for popular self-government as a dual form 
of power, and support those who are doing likewise. 

The Zapatistas, along with other revolutionaries before them, have already 
shown that declarations of “democracy, freedom, justice” resonate. But they have 
proved as well that municipalities can strive to become autonomous from state- 
craft and capital, to put human and ecological concerns first, while retaining 
regional and global links of solidarity and mutual aid. Such is one form of dual 
power emanating from an anti-authoritarian vision of social transformation. There 
are now hints of others, still in their infancy: the European Social Consulta (ESC) 
and the neighborhood assemblies in Argentina. While the ESC is being inten- 
tionally organized by those who already consider themselves radical and the 
assemblies have been organically established by many who have never seen them- 
selves as political before, both imply that all are capable of self-legislating, self- 
managing, and self-adjudicating the good society. 

The ESC is doing this explicitly by attempting to create a common meeting 
space that connects local and regional groups and social movements in a “hori- 
zontal and decentralized fashion.” As the ESC’s proposed hallmarks insist, this 
requires “a call for critical reflection, debate, direct action and the development 
of alternatives to the current system as tools for social transformation.” It entails 
the rejection of capitalism as well as “all forms and systems of domination and dis- 
crimination.” Significantly, both in its internal structure and how it hopes to 
engage society at large, the ESC affirms “direct and participatory democracy and 
the capacity of all human beings to create the world in which they want to live and 
to actively participate in the decisions that most affect them.” Still in the forma- 
tive stage, the ESC may fail to live up to its own aspirations, much less reach out 
beyond a small circle of radicals. In the meantime, though, it is an inspiring exam- 
ple of a prefigurative effort aimed at forging another possible world. For instance, 
one ESC proposal is to bring issues raised at local assemblies together at a 
European-level social consulta during the European elections of 2004, thereby 
dramatically contrasting direct to quasi-representative democracy and perhaps 
unleashing dual power institutions in the process. 

Argentina’s neighborhood assembly movement is already asserting itself as 
such. A spiraling sense of desperation and powerlessness have combined to force 
people not only out onto the streets to loudly demonstrate but into an empower- 
ing dialogue with their neighbors about what to do next — on the local, national, 
and global levels. Since late Dec. 2001, some fifty neighborhoods have been hold- 
ing weekly meetings and sending delegates every Sunday to an inter-neighbor- 
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hood general coordinating gathering. The anarchist Argentine Libertarian 
Federation Local Council writes that the assemblies have been “formed by the 
unemployed, the underemployed, and people marginalized and excluded from 
capitalist society, including professionals, workers, small retailers, artists, crafts- 
people, all of them also neighbors.” As the Libertarian Federation notes, “The 
meetings are open and anyone who wishes can participate,” and common to all 
assemblies is the “non-delegation of power, self-management, [and a] horizontal 
structure.” It is too early to say whether these assemblies will function as partici- 
patory stepping stones to a reformed version of the same old governmental struc- 
tures or supply Argentineans with a glimpse of their own ability to make public 
policy together, all the time. But for the moment, the Libertarian Federation 
reports that “the fear in our society has turned into courage.... There is reason to 
hope that all Argentineans now know for certain who has been blocking our free- 
doms.” 

At worst, such fragile experiments will serve as reminders to future generations 
that anti-authoritarian ways of making social, economic, political, and cultural 
decisions are a tangible alternative. At best, they will widen into dual powers that 
can contest and perhaps even replace not only old but also new forms of domina- 
tion. Anarchists and like-minded others have been handed a torch that points 
beyond what is possible today, toward an impossibly wonderful tomorrow. How 
far can we now run with it? A 
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WSF2002: Hopes for a True International 


Jason Adams 


success, cleanly overcoming a plethora of obstacles that had stood quite 
glaringly in the way of a unified conference with full dignity for the many 
diverse constituencies present. The changes this year were numerous and impor- 
tant even if they were also often hard to see due to the sheer numbers of people 
present as well as the ever-present problems of communication between diverse 
language groups. But for those who were willing to look closely, the fact that 
something new was happening was as clear as day. With an attendance of around 
60,000 even the Financial Times was forced to admit, “the strong turnout showed 
that the movement had regained some of the momentum it had lost after the ter- 
rorist attacks in September.” In stark contrast, the article went on to describe the 
World Economic Forum as being “poorly organized,” stating further that it “no 
longer provided answers” in the post-9/11 world. When the business press makes 
such an uncharacteristic statement as that, one knows they are doing something 
right: one also gets the sense that the elites must be doing something wrong for 
their media allies to be so uncharacteristically honest about their own faltering. 
So what exactly was it that made WSF 2002 such a success? To begin, where last 
year there was a gaping absence of delegates from the United States, this year the 
heart of the Empire actually contributed the fourth highest number of delegates. 
The value of this change is immeasurable, as a movement for global change will 
not succeed without direct contact and solidarity between those of both North 
and South. Where last year there were very few youth present and the Youth 
Camp was treated with a rather obvious paternalism, this year it increased in pop- 
ulation by five times (10,000 were present) gaining access to many of the facilities 
that had been lacking. As youth have always been at the forefront of change all 
throughout history, this change was vital as well if the WSF is not to fade into 
irrelevancy. And where last year the African Diaspora peoples and Indigenous 
peoples had little access to WSF infrastructure, this year entire sections of the 
program, as well as entire buildings on the PUC campus were dedicated to their 
issues. This change is vital if the WSF is to be an instrument with which groups 
can network to challenge the highly racialized neo-colonial legacy that carries on 
in the form of global corporate capitalism. 


ik World Social Forum 2002 (WSF) was by almost any measure a colossal 
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But these were just a smattering of the obstacles that became apparent due to 
the many critiques of WSF2001 that came out shortly after. Major events of his- 
torical proportion occurred during the year between, creating entirely new social 
contexts that some in the movement were beginning to write off as insurmount- 
able. Two months after WSF2001, the mid-April Quebec City anti-FTAA protests 
kicked the interim year off well, topping the 50,000 who marched in Seattle with 
the participation of over 75,000. It was here that all tendencies within the move- 
ment, as well as all levels of militancy reached their highest level of cooperation, 
mutual respect and solidarity. Two months later, the non-fatal police shooting of 
three protestors at the June E.U. meetings at Gothenburg, Sweden set an entire- 
ly new tone for the movement. Live rounds were actually being used on protes- 
tors in the midst of a nation renowned the world over for high living standards and 
nearly universal tolerance of protest and dissent. This important change was fol- 
lowed four short weeks later by the mixed blessing of the massive Genoa anti-G8 
protests of late July. Here the numbers that rallied in Quebec City almost tripled, 
blossoming beautifully in a robust and diverse uprising of over a quarter of a mil- 
lion people from all over the world. Unfortunately, the Carabinieri infiltrated the 
Black Bloc, provoking several unwanted confrontations that would eventually lead 
to the now infamous police shooting death of anarchist Carlo Giulani. This brutal 
killing amongst the many other horrific brutalities that occurred here and in 
Gothenburg raised fears the world over of an increasingly fascistic response to an 
increasingly successful movement. 

And then, no more than eight weeks after the high point of Genoa, came 
September 11. The terrorist attacks shook the movement to the core, as already 
latent fears were confirmed, day by day, in the fascistic response the government, 
corporations and the military began to take. The simultaneous collapse of the 
World Trade Center, the attacks on the Pentagon, and the downing of a loaded 
passenger plane headed for the White House drove wounds so deep into the U.S. 
psyche that it would soon transform the country into a mass of people easily 
manipulated into feigning strength, pride, glory and patriotism, when fear, para- 
noia, shock and trauma were the true emotions bubbling up beneath the surface. 
Amidst this vastly orchestrated ocean of propaganda, flags, rhetoric and patriotic 
imagery, George W. Bush would round up over 1,000 men of Middle Eastern 
descent, expand surveillance powers massively, announce the creation of military 
tribunals to replace judge and jury, and plunge the world into a unilateral “anti- 
terrorist” war that he would proclaim to be potentially permanent. Marching in 
lockstep to such maneuvers, the corporate media giants would agree enthusiasti- 
cally to official military censorship while nearly the entire corporate entertain- 
ment industry would move to place a self-imposed ban on hundreds of songs from 
their airwaves (songs such as John Lennon's “Imagine”) which might potentially 
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stir up “inappropriate” emotions. Amazingly, WSF2002 was able to rise above this 
massive attack with shining colors, putting the movement back on track and 
restoring hope and energy to potentially millions of people around the world. In 
fact, in the face of a complex, potentially catastrophic global crisis, many came to 
Porto Alegre specifically to spite the “fate” the elites seemed to be willfully unrav- 
elling in the worldwide theater. For them, WSF was a golden opportunity to begin 
to change course, to resuscitate the movement in the face of mass manipulation, 
control, fear and terror. While the global context presented many challenges, the 
60,000 in attendance also pointed out many new issues that proved clearly that 
global capitalism is inherently prone to instability, crisis and corruption. For one, 
speaker after speaker pointed out that Argentina had been the “poster-boy” of 
American sponsored WB/IMF necliberalism. The country had followed the pri- 
vatization model to the letter: as a result the economy promptly collapsed and 
four presidents were successively overthrown by mass social upheaval. The other 
major example that was pointed out was the collapse of Enron, a massive (but typ- 
ical) transnational corporation kept intact only by corruption, tax evasion, politi- 
cal connections and organized crime at the top levels. But even more importantly 
than overcoming these hundreds of obstacles and resuscitating what was a dying, 
frightened, scattering movement, WSF2002 proved that the “anti-globalization” 
movement would not just be a space for negative defense, but that it would also 
be one of positive offense; it was the form this positive offense was to take that 
was a matter of serious division and debate. In Noam Chomsky’s keynote address 
to the WSF he rightly described this positive focus of the WSF as potentially the 
“best hopes of the left for a true international.” But if the left is really serious 
about such a project, this time around, the International will have to be qualita- 
tively different from the largely disastrous efforts at such endeavors in the past. It 
is well remembered that the First International split several times along ideolog- 
ical and “personality” lines, largely between those aligned with the anarchists 
Bakunin and Proudhon and those aligned with the state socialists Marx and 
Engels. In the long run this led only to more and more splits, rampant factional- 
ism and an inability to work together, as each of the various factions vied for uni- 
versal hegemony in the socialist movement. This fight for hegemony is at the core 
of the disunion experienced then, as well as the disunion cropping up in the WSF 
today. Clearly a new strategy is needed that will help us to navigate into new 
waters. A true International should reflect the deeper meaning of the term: the 
word “internationalism” for instance, implies not a universalistic left wing version 
of imperialism, but it’s opposite: a decentered amalgam of autonomous move- 
ments shaped and guided primarily by local needs and conditions. In other words, 
the International is the broad unity of all oppressed peoples from across the full 
spectrum of experience against the matrix of oppression, combined with mutual 
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respect and support for the autonomy of each sector which comprises that spec- 
trum. 


based on inclusion, solidarity, mutual aid, pluralism, autonomy and democra- 

cy, the left could learn a lot by directing it’s attention to theories that have 
arisen amongst those who have largely been excluded by the dominant anti-plu- 
ralist, anti-democratic universalistic societies. The Zapatistas, for instance, arise 
out of a population that is the most marginalized in all of Mexico, in a country that 
is itself marginalized in the context of the world-system. When asked what kind 
of world they see as ideal, the Zapatistas say that they are fighting for a “world in 
which many worlds fit,” somewhat of a contrast to the WSF slogan “another world 
is possible” which implies that the goal is a single “liberated” hegemonic system 
rather than a multiplicity of autonomous yet intertwined, interdependent sys- 
tems. Recent anarchist movements in the Southern Cone countries of Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil (which work primarily with marginalized peoples) have 
devised a theory that is quite similar to that of Zapatismo, called “specifismo.” 
This theory rejects limiting oneself to the dualistic options of on the one hand 
exclusively organizing within the broader popular movements versus on the other 
hand exclusively organizing as anarchists per se. Rather, specifismo advocates a 
convergence of both into a more effective hybrid strategy that contracts and 
releases depending upon the situation. For radicals of all stripes this can be a 
more effective strategy, as it helps to build the larger popular movements at the 
same time it builds the more specifically anticapitalist project at well. By demand- 
ing bread in the immediate it draws in larger and larger sectors of the population, 
many of whom have been demoralized by the failure of both radicals and 
reformists to speak to their issues. And by demanding roses in the long term it 
goes on to then radicalize those sectors that have transformed themselves from a 
state of hopeless resignation to that of at least simply demanding bread. A more 
decentered International of this sort means, of course, that social democrats will 
have to give in to the more radical perspectives of the growing numbers of anti- 
capitalist tendencies. But it also means that “purist” anti-capitalists will have to 
find ways to make space in their ranks for the short-term demands of those who 
want bread right now. Here in the North, Michael Albert, who spoke several 
times at WSF2002, has articulated a similar decentered, integrative worldview as 
an “autonomy within solidarity.” Rather than fighting for universal hegemony over 
the movement as in the past, each sector of the movement recognizes and rein- 
forces the validity and importance of the other, building bit by bit the outlines of 
a better society. This is not to say that there will not be any competition to bring 
people over to one viewpoint or another, but it is to say that this project will take 


IE this endeavor of building a more viable, (albeit more complex) International 
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place in a context of fair play, mutual respect, even handedness and solidarity. 
Conflicts, in such an arena, would be seen not as negative signs that the WSF is 
destined to failure, but instead as an opportunity for mass consciousness-raising 
and an opportunity for meaningful transformation. This lack of conflict however, 
is not necessarily an indication that all is well; as Michael Hardt, co-author of the 
popular book Empire put it, “the perceived homogeneity of this group is a limi- 
tation in some regards. Real conflicts among us tend to be deferred — in a way, 
Porto Alegre is too happy. We’re not the same and it’s nice to have occasion some- 
times to figure out the conflicts.” This sentiment was echoed by several other 
speakers over the course of the week as well. 

This cannot occur, however, when any one group is being disrespected and 
excluded by a dominant force within. While all tendencies, groups and peoples 
were more or less equally invited to take part in the WSF from around the world, 
in Porto Alegre locally, the classic division between state socialists and anti-state 
socialists (anarchists) repeatedly devolved into an unnecessary and shameful 
exclusion of the anarchists and their organizations. These were embodied largely 
in the Porto Alegre-based organization the Federacao Anarquista do Gaucha 
(FAG), who organized the parallel event “Jomadas Anarquistas” (Anarchist 
Journeys) which drew participants from Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Sweden, Spain, France, Italy, and the United States. In addition, thousands of 
unaffiliated anarchists from around the world were present and engaged largely 
through People’s Global Action (PGA) at the WSF as well as the Youth Camp on 
a daily basis. This large presence of anarchists at WSF2002 was by no means an 
anomaly in the recent history of social upheaval. As is well known, anarchists have 
played a key role in the “anti-globalization” movement the world over, from 
Seattle’s Direct Action Network, Independent Media Center (IMC), IWW and 
Black Bloc on to Quebec’s Le CLAC, IMC and Black Bloc on to Genoa’s Social 
Centers, IMC, and Black Block. For all of these reasons (if not the basic princi- 
ples of participatory democracy) anarchists should have had, like any other group, 
full access to the decision-making infrastructure of the World Social Forum. 

But for two years now, the ruling Workers Party (PT), against a statewide and 
citywide backdrop of thousands upon thousands of officially posted red flags 
emblazoned with yellow stars, has jealously controlled the organizing committee 
of the WSF. The influence wielded by NGO’, state and local governments and 
private foundations on the proceedings of events such as this should not be under- 
estimated either, as has been pointed out in the past by WSF speaker James 
Petras. In regards to this situation, which could perhaps be characterized as a 
form of “left-wing corporatism,” one anarchist leader from Porto Alegre remarked 
“with all of the rhetoric that has gone around, we thought the WSF was going to 
be an open event, but then when we attempted to get involved and take part it 
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was made clear to us that we would be given no decision making power at all. 
Instead, we were given menial tasks and were excluded from the actual planning 
and execution of the event.” In response, at WSF2001, anarchists marched 
through the PUC university campus (WSF headquarters) in protest, capturing 
headlines throughout the global alternative media. At WSF2002 the now-familiar 
pattern reappeared. At the opening march of 60,000, anarchists loosely affiliated 
with People’s Global Action (PGA), after blocking the PT soundtruck in protest 
for several minutes, were approached by party members, pushed, threatened, and 
one woman was even punched. Shortly afterwards, 600 of these anarchists broke 
off from the march and occupied a three story house, building barricades in the 
streets, in order to emphasize that, as one IMC poster worded it, “Porto Alegre 
isn’t the social democratic paradise that the PT makes it out to be.” Local police, 
under the command of the PT, surrounded the house immediately, dressed in full 
riot gear, nearly running over one squatter at a particularly high point of tension. 

But despite all of the conflict and exclusion, few anarchists groups have really 
completely condemned the WSF per se: rather, their actions of protest have 
arisen out of the newly popular “autonomy within solidarity” tradition of specifis- 
mo. As such, they have called for its transformation into something else, some- 
thing more pluralistic and democratic, a space in which all groups, tendencies, 
and peoples can participate in equally. Pluralism is, of course, what the WSF 
claims are at the core of its values. But in order for WSF 2003 to successfully build 
on the achievements of WSF2002, several changes will need to be made between 
now and then. First in line is the need for a daily time and place in which partic- 
ipants can at the very least “talk back” to the forum organizers: even more prefer- 
ably, internal mechanisms could be built in which participants would be able to 
directly take part in the purported “democratic process” of WSF. The rudiments 
of this actually did occur as a result of the actions of some members of the Youth 
Camp, when members from 20 different organizations around the world orga- 
nized a general assembly for youth and grassroots groups to debate internal prob- 
lems of the WSF. The assembly expressed their discontent with WSF complicity 
with exclusion of non-PT affiliated groups, with the overwhelmingly reformist 
rhetoric, and with the hegemony of social democratic ideology despite large num- 
bers of clearly anti-capitalist participants. These important critiques that have 
been levied by the grassroots should now either be directly addressed in a state- 
ment by the WSF organizers, or they should simply act immediately to extend the 
floor to the large numbers of anarchists and other anticapitalists who are partici- 
pating with the hopes that WSF would become exactly what is needed in the 
world right now, a “true international.” In addition to the need for more direct 
forms of democratic control of the WSF is the largely related need for more effec- 
tive translation at every level of the event. While it can be argued that U.S. and 
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Canadian citizens should learn Spanish or Portuguese since they live in nation- 
states situated within the Americas, the same couldn't legitimately be said for 
those from Asian, Middle Eastern, African and European nations. In addition, the 
predominance of participation from countries with a Latin-language base may 
have indicated in 2001 that North Americans were ignoring the globally-impor- 
tant event, but in 2002, those from the Northern region of the Wester 
Hemisphere reversed this situation, comprising the fourth largest number of del- 
egates present. Now, a significant portion of WSF financial resources should be 
dedicated to the translation of all speeches, workshops, and debates in 2003, as 
well as dozens of identifiable floating translators at event locations, the university 
and the youth camp. When the arena moves to India in 2004, those WSF orga- 
nizers who are of Latin-based language groups will thank themselves for setting 
such a good precedent. 


nings of a sketch of what a 21st Century International might look like. But 

in order to avoid the destructive fractures of previous internationals in the 
history of anti-capitalist movements, we now need to organize on a newly anti- 
hegemonic basis, one that sees diversity of ideology, origin, ethnicity, ability, sex- 
ual orientation, age, color and gender as a positive sign of diversity, solidarity and 
strength — as can be seen in the symbolism of the WSF mosaic — rather than 
the negative sign of factionalism, dissolution and weakness that it has been in the 
past. While it has been demonstrated that the PT and the inner circle of the WSF 
need to cede a great deal of space to the grassroots, the grassroots need also to 
recognize that it is largely due to the fact that the party is in power that the WSF 
has been able to happen at all. With all of this in mind, it should become a basic 
principal of the WSF that no single party or group will be allowed to exert any 
type of universal control over the planning and execution of the event in any way. 
Rather, the International, as a globally important dual power institution, should 
be organized on a new basis of “cosmopolitanism” for a “world in which many 
worlds fit.” No single ideology, party, union, organization, region, nation, gender, 
color, language, group of languages nor any other sector nor faction amongst the 
multitudes of the oppressed should be allowed to dominate the planning or exe- 
cution of the WSF. A mechanism for daily self-criticism combined with open par- 
ticipatory democracy in the transformation of and the operation of the WSF can 
make this hope for a true international into a reality. Through this “gift economy” 
of participation on all sides, and through the transformation of the World Social 
Forum into a true International, we may one day be able to gain the critical mass 
of conscious, engaged, energized people necessary for the larger project of replac- 
ing the global capitalist cancer with a diverse, decentralized, democratic world of 


! s Chomsky foreshadowed in his keynote address, the WSF offer the begin- 
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many worlds. Nothing more and nothing less than a high degree of creativity, 
energy and organization put into the project of building this International, as a 
self-critical and ongoing engagement from all sectors and all directions of the 
movement, from this point forward, will determine the outcome. A 
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No Way to Peace 
The First Six Months of the War Against Terrorism 


Howard J. Ehrlich 


A prefatory note 


There are two parts to this article. In the first, I try to synthesize the political- 
ly relevant issues concerning the “war on terrorism” since 9-11. Much of the 
material has been presented in various progressive (and not so progressive) news 
media in partial and sometimes fragmentary form. What I have done is to put the 
data of the first six months together in a systematic and hopefully cogent manner. 
Much of what I write here will have an obvious relevance to the 37 other wars 
ongoing in 2002. However, my focus is tight on the US anti-terrorism offensive 
and its domestic and international consequences. I have been guided by three 
questions: What is really happening? Who are the major actors? What are the 
political implications of their actions? In the second part, to be printed in the next 
issue, I try to draw a set of conclusions from these data, conclusions which spell 
out a strategy for a principled opposition to this war. 


No Way to Peace 


On November 1, 1911 during a war between Italy and Turkey, an Italian pilot 
dropped a hand grenade from the cockpit of his plane. This was the initiation of 
the tactic of aerial bombing. 

Almost 90 years later, the United States began its “smart bombing” of targets 
in Afghanistan. There were two problems. The smart bombs aren’t very smart, 
and certainly no smarter than their users. We have been given no information 
about how much smarter these bombs have become over the decade, when they 
were first used in Iraq. We do know that there have been an undocumented num- 
ber of civilian casualties and the refusal of the Department of Defense to offer 
any estimates — except to acknowledge and voice regret for any “collateral dam- 
age.” 

Marc Herold, an independent researcher and economics professor at the 
University of New Hampshire, estimated that from October 7 through December 
12, 2001, 3,767 Afghan civilians were killed. Herold’s study was based on corrob- 
orated reports from the UN, witnesses, and various news media (see 
http:/Awww.cursor.org/stories/civilian_ deaths.htm). Although Herold’s report was 
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extensively covered by the British newspapers, The Guardian and the 
Independent, it was basically ignored by the American press for months. Herold’s 
methodology did not include counts of persons who died later of bomb injuries, 
those who died because the bombing left them homeless without food or shelter, 
nor those who died in refugee camps. Of course it did not include those who will 
die at a slow rate because of the American use of depleted uranium weaponry. 
Nor did it include later deaths as a consequence of unexploded bombs detonat- 
ing at a later time. For example, Human Rights Watch estimated that in early 
February there were already 36,000 unexploded bombs on Afghani territory. 
(These figures are independent of the incredible estimates of 10 million land 
mines and other unexploded ordnance deposited by Russian troops and the CIA- 
armed Northern Alliance.) 

The second — and the major problem — is that the real issues are political and 
that even if one of those bombs eliminated bin Laden, those political issues would 
still be with us — at home, in the Middle East, with the United Nations, and for 
that matter, the world. Terrorism is part of the current political landscape and ter- 
rorists, like paranoids, can have real enemies. Furthermore, the September qyth 
attack was not the first terrorist attack on Americans, not even the first attack on 
the World Trade Center. What was horrifying was the death toll of so many inno- 
cent people but also the exposure of our vulnerability. Americans for the first time 
at home are frightened. What was new is the character of the confused but vicious 
and vengeful response of the Bush administration. On the other hand, we need to 
recognize that this is almost the same script, if not almost the same cast of char- 
acters who bombed or deployed American troops over the past 20 years in Iran, 
Libya, E] Salvador, Nicaragua, Lebanon, Honduras, Grenada, Bolivia, Virgin 
Islands, Philippines, Panama, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait, Somalia, Yugoslavia, 
Bosnia, Serbia, Croatia, Haiti, Zaire, and the Sudan. Clearly, the end of the war 
in Afghanistan will not stop the American war machine. 

In these the first six months of the newly mobilized American military, “advi- 
sors” have been sent to the Philippines, Yemen, and Georgia. Mr. Bush has 
expanded his nationalistic, quasi-religious propaganda targeting an “axis of evil,” 
meaning — for the moment — Libya, North Korea, Iran, and Iraq. At the begin- 
ning of the year, however, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Paul Wolfowitz had 
also included on his list Somalia and Indonesia. Over 400 years ago, the term 
“war-monger” was introduced into the English language. George W. Bush and 
associates have resurrected it. It is not surprising that the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists moved their doomsday clock closer to high noon. And no sooner had 
they done so, Bush announced a program for the development of “small” tactical 
nuclear weapons. 
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Popular conceptions of social causality are generally simplistic. Complex events 
are rendered unidimensional, often symbolized by the events of a day — the rev- 
olution ended on July 14th, independence was achieved on May 5», the war start- 
ed with the assassination of the archduke. So it is that today’s “war” began with the 
attack on the World Trade Center (WTC) and the Pentagon. But, of course, it 
began some time before and its causes are more complex. To fight the war appro- 
priately, we need to articulate its causes and teach ourselves collectively how to 
respond to those causes. 


Oil and Gas 


There are no oil or gas deposits in Afghanistan. Yet these are central elements 
of this war. The largest producer of oil is Saudi Arabia. It also holds 25% of the 
world’s known oil reserves. The U.S. gets close to one-sixth of its oil from Saudi 
Arabia and in return for its guaranteed access to the oil has deployed American 
military forces to protect it and the government. As Michael Klare, professor of 
Peace Studies of Hampshire college, described the situation: 


To protect the Saudi regime against its external enemies, the United 
States has steadily expanded its military presence in the region, even- 
tually deploying thousands of troops in the kingdom. Similarly, to pro- 
tect the royal family against its internal enemies, US personnel have 
become involved in its internal security apparatus. At the same time, 
the vast and highly conspicuous accumulation of wealth by the royal 
family has alienated it from the larger Saudi population and led to 
charges of corruption. In response, the regime has outlawed all forms 
of political debate in the kingdom (there is no parliament, no free 
speech, no political party, no right of assembly) and used its US-trained 
security forces to quash overt expressions of dissent. All these effects 
have generated covert opposition to the regime and occasional acts of 
violence — and it is from this underground milieu that Osama bin 
Laden has drawn his inspiration and many of his top lieutenants. (The 
Nation, November 5, 2001, p.12) 


The Bush-Cheney response to 9-11 has consistently been directed by their 
concerns for protecting the oil and gas industry, their managers and shareholders. 
Bush, Cheney, national security advisor, Condoleeza Rice, and two cabinet mem- 
bers, David Evans and Stanley Abrahams, have all been tightly involved with 
American oil companies. Army Secretary Thomas E. White came to the cabinet 
from Enron Energy Services where he was vice chairman. During his first eight 
months in office White was in regular contact with Enron executives and failed to 
divest himself of Enron stock. 
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A large part of the Texas-based Bush family fortune comes from oil, and for- 
mer President Bush is a consultant to The Carlyle Group, a private Washington- 
based global investment firm, where he reportedly specializes in Saudi Arabia. 
(Carlyle is a major exporter of military weapons to Saudi Arabia.) Run by a for- 
mer CIA deputy director, Frank Carlucci, Carlyle is the eleventh largest defense 
contractor in the US. Another Carlyle advisor is former Secretary of State James 
Baker whose most recent public performance was as Bush 2’s chief spokesperson 
for the 2000 presidential campaign and as his lead attorney in the matter of the 
Florida vote tally. Mr. Baker also represents British Petroleum. (See Tim 
Shorrock, “Crony Capitalism Goes Global,” The Nation, April 1, 2002; pp.11-16.) 

Condoleeza Rice served on the board of Chevron and Vice President Cheney 
was the director of Halliburton, an international service company for oil and gas 
explorations. Cheney’s role at Halliburton goes back to the early 1990s when he 
brokered an agreement between Chevron and the government of Kazakhstan. He 
actually sat on that country’s oil advisory board. In 1998, in a talk to oil executives, 
he identified the Caspian Sea region as worth 200 billion barrels of oil and gas. 
Cheney had inflated the figure, and current estimates are for less than half that 
amount. That area is also estimated to contains 300 trillion feet of natural gas. 
(See http:/Avww.workingforchange.com, November 10, 2001 and Ahmed Rashid, 
Taliban, New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000.) 

With the establishment of an interim government in Afghanistan, Bush appoint- 
ed Zalmay Khalilzad as special envoy. Khalilzad served in the Reagan and first Bush 
administrations, and after leaving government he served as an advisor to Unocal, a 
multinational oil company based in California. Khalilzad was in familiar company 
since the US-designate as interim head of Afghanistan was Harmid Karzai, former 
consultant to Unocal. The cast of characters of the interlocking directorates and 
overlapping social and political networks involving the major oil companies are 
beyond our scope here and read like a pantheon in a conspiracy theorist’s fantasy. 

Oil and gas are at the center of the US ties to the Taliban and to the Islamic 
network of terrorists. There are multiple indicators. First, of course, was the sup- 
port of the Taliban provided by the US since the 1980s. US intelligence and mil- 
itary helped train Taliban and al Qaeda volunteers — and supplied weapons. 
Under the cover of helping the Afghanis defeat the Russian troops, American pol- 
icy makers and oil companies were engaged in negotiations with the Taliban and 
other indigenous groups to build pipelines across the country. Pepe Escobar, in a 
two-part article in Asia Times, comments: 


The Taliban were never a target in the “war against terrorism.” They 
were just a scapegoat — rather, a horde of medieval warrior scapegoats 
who simply did not fulfill their contract to insert Afghanistan into 
Pipelineistan. 
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Bush and Cheney have adopted a strategy of building multiple pipelines mov- 
ing from the Caspian Sea Basin in virtually all directions, and by the beginning of 
2002 the first pipeline was officially opened. ChevronTexaco, ExxonMobil, 
Amoco, British Petroleum, Unocal and Enron are all heavy investors in pipeline 
arrangements covering all of the “Stans.” Revenues are projected at $5 trillion. 
(For more details of pipeline alternatives and their geopolitical complexities, see 
Pepe Escobar, “Pipelineistan,” Asia Times On Line, January 25 and 26, 
http:/Avww.atimes.com; Richard Tanter, “Pipeline Politics: Oil, Gas and the US 
Interest in Afghanistan,” http:/www.zmag.org/tanteroil.htm; and Rashid, Taliban, 
op.cit.) 

The US is seeking to build pipelines which will bypass Russia and Iran. The 
Russians, of course, are sponsoring pipelines across Russia. The Chinese are look- 
ing to move it through China, and Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan are also major play- 
ers in what Rashid calls “The Great Game.” Not all the players and moves are 
obvious. For example, Bridas, an Argentinean company, has been in and out of 
the game and is now partnering with BP. The mammoth Bechtel Corporation has 
moved to avoid territorial battles by building a pipeline under the Caspian Sea. 

There is considerable evidence that the Bush administration as a consequence 
of their energy policy has protected, if not actively supported, elements of the 
Taliban—al Qaeda network. Among other indicators was the allowance of mem- 
bers of the bin Laden family to leave the US immediately after 9-11 with no inves- 
tigation, and the long delay involved in freezing al Qaeda monies and assets in 
American banks other money-laundering enterprises. Mark Seldon, an editor and 
executive committee member of the British Labour Party, wrote in The Guardian 
(December 18, 2001): 


John O'Neill, former head of the FBI's counter-terrorism office in New 
York, left his job...complaining that his investigations into al Qaeda had 
been obstructed. He allegedly told the French authors [two intelli- 
gence analysts, Jean Charles Brisard and Guillaume Dasquié writing in 
their book, bin Laden—The Forbidden Truth] that “the main obstacles 
to investigating Islamic terrorism were US corporate oil interests and 


the role played by Saudi Arabia.” 


Military Bases 


Oil and gas are only one part of the US foreign policy calculus. The US has 
remained fundamentally ambivalent to Russia and seriously concerned with its 
cache of nuclear missiles and other weaponry. Further, US policy is ideologically 
hostile to China today and quite fearful of its potential power in the future. Some 
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analysts have come to see a megalomania in the foreign policy plans of the Bush 
administration that goes beyond older notions of interventions designed to stabi- 
lize a “balance of power” to a redefining of the limits of state sovereignty. What 
that means, according to Richard Haass, Director of Policy Planning for the State 
Department, is that if a government fails to give proper obeisance to the US, “it 
forfeits some of the normal advantages of sovereignty, including the right to be 
left alone inside your own territory....In the case of terrorism, this can lead to a 
right of preventive, or peremptory, self-defense.” (See Nicholas Lemann, “The 
Next World Order,” The New Yorker, April 1, 2002; pp. 42-48.) 

Furthermore, American corporate investments in the global marketplace need 
military protection. So, the war has provided the Bush administration a facile 
manner to deal with both problems: Set up military installations to protect 
refineries and pipelines while flanking both Russia and China through a series of 
army and air bases in the bordering countries. There are now more than 50,000 
military personnel in Central Asia in 26 bases of some magnitude extending across 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar, United Arab Emirate, Oman, and 
Uzbekistan. Presumably the nine bases in Afghanistan are temporary, but not so 
the US air base in Kyrgyzstan, just outside the capital city of Bishkek and only 300 
miles from the Chinese border. It will house 3,000 people. In addition, the US is 
sending military “advisors” to the former Soviet Republic of Georgia. Bordered 
on the west by the Black Sea, Georgia is ideal for oil and gas shipment, and is 
obviously in close proximity to Russia. This gives the US a commanding presence 
in Central Asia. Of course, this has little consequence for the struggle against ter- 
rorism. Moreover, it can only function to destabilize working and diplomatic rela- 
tionships with Russia and China. 


Ethnoviolence and Ethnocentrism 


The religious and ethnic basis of this struggle is also critical. It is a central issue. 
It is the individual duty of every Muslim, bin Laden wrote in 1998, “to kill the 
Americans and their allies — civilians and military...in any country in which it is 
possible.” (U.S. News & World Report, September 24, 2001, p.56) This is a holy 
war based on the American presence in Asia which has desecrated the sacred 
places of Islam. There is a “Christian Crusade against Islam....The world is split 
into two. Part of it is under the head of infidels...and the other half under the ban- 
ner of Islam.” (Reuters, November 1, 2001) 

The Attorney General, John Ashcroft, also cast the war in religious terms. God, 
too, was on our side, he told Christian broadcasters: there is “the way of God and 
the way of terrorists” (Washington Post, February 20, 2002). Freedom in the US, 
he said, was “our endowment from God,” and we “are called to the defense of His 
creation.” 
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Capitalism and the control of a vital energy resource, power and the control of 
people, and religious ethnocentrism — these are the major elements of his war, 
and ours. The attack on the Twin Towers and the Pentagon was an act of eth- 
noviolence, an act motivated by religious and cultural prejudice designed to do 
violence to its victims. It was a salvo in a holy war declared by an Islamic sect — 
a war against Americans, a war against Christians and Jews. Unlike wars of the 
past, its boundaries are cultural not geographical. The strategy of a terrorist war 
such as this is to gain power by inculcating fear and intolerance. Attacks on sacred 
symbols, such as seats of finance and the government, and on random and inno- 
cent bystanders are calculated to move the enemy to increasingly violent and 
authoritarian responses. The underlying theory of this war is that the U.S. gov- 
ermmment can be counted on to act like a rogue state internationally and as an 
authoritarian state internally. In doing so its unilateral and militaristic actions iso- 
late it from other countries while aiding the recruitment of more Muslims 
incensed by those actions. Internally, the government faces the dual problem of 
containing public dissent while mobilizing the support of the business elites. The 
blueprint for these has already been sketched through the administration’s “eco- 
nomic stimulus package” and their “USA PATRIOT Act.” We will talk about these 
shortly. 

One side effect of the events of September 11*" has been the mobilization of the 
American ultra-Right Wing and the white, Christian undercurrent that is its bul- 
wark. One of the first responses to the events was a massive outpouring of anti- 
Muslim ethnoviolence. Muslims (and any persons perceived to be Muslims 
including Arab Americans, Indians, Sikhs, and others) became the targets of verbal 
and physical harassment, threats, and assaults. Mosques and community centers 
were bombed, shot at, and vandalized. Within the first month, over 400 incidents 
were publicly reported nationwide, including six murders. Extrapolating from the 
percentage of unreported ethnoviolent incidents targeting other groups, it is likely 
that about 3,500 anti-Muslim incidents occurred in September and October. This is 
not counting incidents of blatant discrimination, especially in workplaces. 

While there are also no estimates of that form of discrimination known as 
“racial profiling,” the Department of Justice has committed the most offensive 
acts of racial profiling. Approximately 5,000 men throughout the country were 
asked to “volunteer” for interviews by the police about the September 11 attacks. 
Those selected were adult males under 31 who were in the U.S. on student visas 
and who visited or came from a country where al Qaeda terrorists had trained. 
Almost all were from Muslim nations. 

Overlaying this were the anti-Jewish rhetoric and ethnoviolent events that fol- 
lowed September 11. While the Trade Center was still smoldering, a charge of an 
international Jewish conspiracy was spread across the Internet and printed in var- 
ious forms in Middle Eastern newspapers. The most dramatic charge was that 
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New York Jews had been informed of the pending attack by Mossad (the Israeli 
intelligence agency) so that they wouldn’t go to the WTC that day. “Evidence” for 
that charge was the further claim that no Jews had been killed in the explosion 
and building collapse. Subsequently, the text of the anthrax bearing letters called 
for “Death to the Jews. Death to the Americans. Praise Allah.” 

From the establishment right, just three days after the attack, came the charge 
that pagans, abortionists, feminists, and homosexuals were partly to blame for 
what happened. The speaker, Rev. Jerry Falwell, was being interviewed by Pat 
Robertson on his religious TV program, The 700 Club. Robertson acquiesced with 
an apology, but later he issued a “correction” saying that America had insulted 
God and lost divine protection. At the end of February, Robertson commented in 
a Cable News Network interview that Islam was a violent religion and was out to 
destroy the US and Israel. Ann Coulter, contributing editor for the National 
Review On-Line, was more direct: “We should invade their countries, kill their 
leaders and convert them to Christianity.” 

The ultra-Right was not silent and saw the events to be a consequence of the 
Jewish takeover of the American government. William Pierce, leader of the 
National Alliance, one of the largest and most influential right-wing groups, put it 
all together: 


This time...things didn’t go smoothly for the Jews and their U.S. bully 
boy....What happened this week is a direct consequence of the 
American people permitting the Jews to control their government and 
to use American strength to advance Jews’ interests... The people who 
flew those planes into the World Trade Center and the Pentagon did it 
because they had been pushed into a corner by the U.S. government 
acting on behalf of the Jews. (Southern Poverty Law Center 
Intelligence Report, #104, Winter, 2001) 


The outpouring of anti-Muslim incidents, the reiteration of anti-Jewish con- 
spiracies of control, and the essential ethnocentrism of most commentators is not 
coincidental to the ongoing terrorism and its jingoistic responses. Prejudice and 
ethnoviolence are sociological phenomena which function to maintain group sep- 
aratism. They keep people apart, making cooperation and conflict resolution dif- 
ficult. Whether deliberately manipulated or simply part of the social heritage of a 
society, prejudice and ethnoviolence are background for the control of people. 


State Repression 


Resistance to the war came almost as fast as the administration’s market 
research that led to their rapid transformation of “Operation Infinite Justice” to 
“Operation Enduring Freedom.” By November, the Pentagon hired an interna- 
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tional public relations firm, at a fee of $100,000 a month, to pacify or otherwise 
convince Americans, if not the world, that the U.S. is well-intentioned while the 
other side is “evil.” Evil has become the catchword in the Bush administration 
propaganda. 

The propaganda assaults on the American people have been unrelenting. 
Kathleen Christison, a former CIA political analyst, traced the central theme of 
the initial assault to the week after the WTC and to the neoconservatives within 
the Bush administration (The Washington Spectator, December 1, 2001). The 
disinformation is threefold: bin Laden and his acolytes represent a deviant and 
corrupt movement in Islam; these religious extremists are opposed to us because 
of who we are and what we stand for; that there is no need to examine our poli- 
cies in the Middle East or Central Asia since these extremists are basically irra- 
tional if not evil. 

Who are these evil doers? After six months of unrelenting propaganda, the 
administration has managed to purge that question from public concern. No evi- 
dence has been presented openly that links the 19 hijackers to a worldwide ter- 
rorist network or to a conspiracy directed from a cave in Afghanistan. We know 
only a little more today about the al Qaeda organization than we did six months 
ago. Further, President Bush’s insistence on a “military tribunal” for the prisoners 
of war is an additional way to circumvent due process and hide the information 
that would surface in a more public court. 

The classic forms of state repression were all employed in these first six 
months: secret arrests and imprisonment without trial, unconstitutional legisla- 
tion and authoritarian edicts, maintenance of state secrecy, intimidating critics, 
manipulating the mass communications media, promoting patriotism and pro- 
moting fear. 

Within a few days following the devastation of 9-11, the administration began 
its assault on the Constitution. Labeled by one of its sponsors as “the first legisla- 
tive strike against terrorists,” the Senate amended a pending appropriations bill 
with a section permitting the warrantless searches of computers. The following 
day Attorney General John Ashcroft began the call for a national wiretap warrant. 

At least 1,200 to 2,000 people were arrested just after September 11. The 
Justice Department has refused to specify the number or to give an account of the 
charges. At least 327 people were still jailed in mid-February, according to the 
Department. Some were being held on immigration violations, others for “possi- 
ble” terrorist connections although the Attorney General has refused to make the 
charges public — or even to identify those being imprisoned. 

On November 13, Mr. Ashcroft “invited” almost 5,000 young men to come to 
an interview with local or federal police. The profile for the invitation list speci- 
fied men between 18 and 33 years of age who entered the US after January 2000 
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on nonimmigrant visas and who had lived in or visited countries where al Qaeda 
had a presence. Most of those summoned were from Middle eastern countries. 
Of the 2,261 men who were actually interviewed, 20 were arrested mainly for 
immigration violations. None were charged with terrorist activities. 

In early November, the FBI and Immigration police contacted registrars and 
admissions officers in at least 220 colleges to collect information about students 
from Middle Eastern countries. The colleges were asked to report on the stu- 
dents’ majors, courses, grades, and residence. An undetermined number of stu- 
dents were directly questioned by federal agents. 

By the end of the first six months, Ashcroft called for an additional 3,000 more 
recent arrivals to check in for an interview. Many city police departments have 
refused to assist the FBI in this mass screening. A presumably typical invitation 
was one sent out by the US Attorney’s Office in Detroit: 


Your name has been brought to our attention because among other 
things you came to Michigan on a visa from a country where there are 
groups that support, advocate or finance international terrorism....We 
have no reason to believe that you are in any way associated with ter- 
rorist activities. Nevertheless, you may be helpful in our efforts. 
(Baltimore Sun, November 28, 2001, p. 23A) 


The Justice Department, through the end of March, has refused to reveal the 
identities of those who were imprisoned or where they have been incarcerated. 
Furthermore, Ashcroft announced that department officials may listen to the con- 
versations of lawyers with clients in federal custody. This includes inmates who 
have been detained but not charged. Moreover, this eavesdropping can be con- 
ducted without a court order. What is required is that the Attorney general certi- 
fies its necessity. The Justice Department, announcing this in the Federal Register 
(October 31), indicated their concern that inmates “may use communicating with 
attorneys or their agents to facilitate acts of terrorism.” The edict essentially dis- 
possesses people of their Sixth Amendment right to have legal representation. 


Secrecy 


State secrecy is a form of repression. It limits the options available to the citi- 
zenry and, by doing so, subverts the democratic process. Secrecy appears pivotal 
to the current war policies of the Bush government starting with the 9-11 activa- 
tion of a “shadow government.” Without informing the country, or at least, 
Congress, Bush established a “shadow government” sending an unknown com- 
plement of government officials to a hidden bunker following the 9-11 attack. 
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(Many high-level government workers were literally shanghaied and kept in the 
bunker for more than a week before they were allowed to contact their families.) 

Even some formulations of public policy have been hidden. National energy 
policy was likely formulated in six different meetings convened by Vice President 
Cheney with energy company executives. Cheney has refused to reveal the iden- 
tities of the participants or their agenda, although parts of this information was 
released by the end of March following at least four Freedom of Information Act 
lawsuits filed by public interest groups. 

In a matter ostensibly removed from the war, Bush issued an executive order 
to prevent the release of the presidential papers of Ronald Reagan which, under 
law, was scheduled for release in January. This overrides a 1978 act which calls for 
the release of such documents in 12 years after the president leaves office. Bush 
claimed that making the documents public would hurt national security. The 
“national security” claim possibly refers to members of the Reagan administration 
whose illicit involvement in Central America and Iran would be exposed. These 
include Dick Cheney, Colin Powell, Mitch Daniels, Andrew Card, Eliot Abrams, 
John Negroponte, Otto Reich, and the senior George Bush. All but Bush senior 
are now in the executive office. 

The government's attempt to curtail press access to information has been part 
of every war, especially since Vietnam. The press has been granted only limited 
access to the state of terrorism and the war. Even public information has been 
closed off. In an October 12 memo, the Attorney General directed agencies to 
withhold information requested under the Freedom of Information Act (pre- 
sumably within legal limits), and many federal agencies even began to shut down 
or limit their websites. The President publically berated unnamed members of 
Congress for supposedly leaking classified information and authorized only a lim- 
ited number of spokespeople to speak to the press about the war. Even satellite 
photos of Afghanistan which were produced by a private firm were bought out by 
the administration to keep them away from media scrutiny. The television net- 
works were easily intimidated into not showing video messages by bin Laden on 
the grounds that he might be communicating hidden messages. 

The establishment news media has been a willing collaborator in stemming the 
flow of information and in promoting patriotism and the war. Again, the White 
House set the pace by letting Americans know that dissent was un-American. 
White House press secretary Ari Fleischer asserted that critics “need to watch 
what they say, watch what they do.” In December, Mr. Ashcroft, speaking to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, declared: “To those who scare peace-loving people 
with phantoms of lost liberty, my message is this — your tactics only aid terror- 
ists.” By the end of February, the rhetoric of repression had expanded. Following 
Senate Majority Leader Tom Daschle’s criticism of the administration’s war strat- 
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egy, Trent Lott, the Senate Minority Leader, retorted: “How dare Senator 
Daschle criticize President Bush while we are fighting our war on terrorism.” 
From the House, Congressman Tom Davis said Daschle’s “divisive comments 
have the effect of giving aid and comfort to our enemies.” 

Retired generals, State Department officials, and a herd of terrorism experts 
made their pro-war appearances on talk shows and newscasts led by equally hawk- 
ish newspeople. “Wherever he [George Bush] wants me to line up,” said senior 
CBS news anchor, Dan Rather, “just tell me where.” The Washington Post ran 
two columns by National Journal editor Michael Kelly who attacked pacifists as 
“evil” and labeled the Left opposition as “liars, frauds, [and] hypocrites.” Rush 
Limbaugh accused critics of joining the axis of evil; and Robert Novak accused 
them of being communist dupes. 

On the Cable News Network (CNN) both the chairman of the board and their 
head of “standards and practices” issued memoranda cautioning their correspon- 
dents that any reporting that could be construed as sympathetic to the Taliban, 
such as a reporting of civilian casualties, must be “balanced” by reports of how evil 
the Taliban really is. (Washington Post, October 31, 2001; p.C01) The entertain- 
ment media (produced by the same people who bring us the news) responded in 
a like fashion. Among the most immoderate responses was the temporary removal 
of Comedy Central’s late night satirical news program, The Daily Show, because 
it frequently made fun of George W. Bush. The comic strip Boondocks, which 
mocked super-patriotism, was pulled from three major daily newspapers. The 
radio behemoth, Clear Channel Communications with 1,170 stations, sent out a 
list of 150 songs it advised its program managers to avoid. These subversive or 
otherwise problematic compositions included Louis Armstrong's “What a 
Wonderful World,” Cat Stevens’ “Peace Train,” and “Imagine” by John Lennon. 
No doubt, only the major incidents of media self-censorship have been publi- 
cized. In Baltimore, for example, few people in the city and fewer elsewhere 
could be aware that the Baltimore Museum of Art removed “Terrorist,” a long- 
standing image by Christopher Wool that hung in its modern wing. The image 
was purely typographical consisting only of the stenciled word “terrorist’ spread 
over three lines. 

The most difficult form of repressive media censorship to discern is always the 
stories that don’t get printed or shown. After all, how do you know something has 
happened if nobody reports it. On September 24th g national consortium of eight 
news organizations along with the National Opinion Research Center were going 
to report on their lengthy, million-dollar study of who really won the Florida 
Presidential election in November 2000. The findings were withheld. It was only 
two weeks after the terrorist attacks on the country and the ambiguities of declar- 
ing Al Gore the elected president seemed too much for the news media, if not the 
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general public. In fact, the day before the report was scheduled for publication, 
the New York Times, a member of the consortium, asserted that the findings were 
“utterly irrelevant.” According to Harper's Index, none of the consortium mem- 
bers ran a story on their decision to withhold the results. 

In fact, Al Gore had won a majority by 540,000 votes. “This was an election,” 
the historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. wrote in the American Prospect (March 
2002), “that elevated the popular-vote loser to the American presidency.” Of 
course, the issue was the counting of the ballots in Florida which was the deter- 
minant of the Electoral College votes. In the consortium’s review of all of the dis- 
puted ballots, using six different means of counting, Gore won on all counts. Yet, 
all of the major news media, declared Bush as the winner. The headline in the 
Baltimore Sun, for example, read “Bush prevails in check of untallied Fla. votes,” 
while the Wall Street Journal headlined on their front page, “In Election Review, 
Bush Wins Without Supreme Court.” The Associated Press, another consortium 
member, disguised the outcome in an obscuring and strangely legalistic lead: 


A vote-by-vote review of untallied ballots in the 2000 Florida presiden- 
tial election indicates that George W. Bush would have narrowly pre- 
vailed in the partial recounts sought by Al Gore, but Gore might have 
reversed the outcome — by the barest of margins — had he pursued 
and gained a complete statewide recount. 


Aside from the doublespeak, the use of the locution “might have” was in con- 
tradiction of the major finding, namely, that Gore won on all six accounting pro- 
cedures used by the consortium. 

Linda Pinkow, producer of the Cambridge (MA) based “No Censorship 
Radio,” raised the question, “If we are in a war to save democracy, how can the 
media justify ignoring this undemocratic election?” In part, the answer is that the 
ideals of a democracy involving “fair elections” and one-person-one-vote were too 
seriously threatened by the miscount, the faulty voting machines and, above all, 
by the manifest discrimination against minority, especially Black, voters. That is, 
this critical failure challenged the political process and the integrity of key actors 
in a manner, if unchecked, would deflate the legitimacy of the structure of politi- 
cal power in the US. This was simply too much for the public and the mainstream 
media to cope with. The rejection of democracy and the acceptance of violence 
may be the major paradox of American society. 


Public Opinion 


Much as the success of repressive acts and legislation depend on a personal 
response — as Gustav Landauer, an early twentieth century anarchist put it, “The 
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State is in our mind” — so the success of state repression also depends on domi- 
nant values. In America, where violence isa deplored but accepted mode of 
behavior, so it is that people have difficulty conceptualizing any but violent alter- 
natives to resolving conflict. Within the week following the attacks on the WTC, 
88 percent of Americans indicated to Gallup pollsters that they supported mili- 
tary action in retaliation. Four out of five supported a ground invasion even if a 
draft is needed and the ground war lasts for several years. 

President Bush’s approval ratings skyrocketed, and remained at record highs 
through the start of the new year. By mid-February, the polling firm, Zogby 
International, detected the first break in the polls. Its national survey found 74 per 
cent of the public rating Bush’s performance as excellent or good. By March, 
Gallup also observed a drop in his ratings, but by the end of the month, Bush’s 
rating bounced back — sixth highest since the ratings began in 1971. 

During these first six months, approval of US military action in Afghanistan has 
remained at a constant high. Four of five Americans indicate their approving sup- 
port. Further, approval of military force and expanding the use of force to other 
fronts, such as Iraq, also attains heavy public endorsement (Pew Research Center, 
January 9-13, 2002). That endorsement drops, however, when the pollsters qual- 
ify their questions with statements of high casualty rates for US troops or the US 
not having the support of its allies. 

One of the most significant questions comes from a CNN/USA Today/Gallup 
poll at the beginning of March. The researchers asked whether the unfavorable 
views that the Moslems have of the US are based on what the US has done or on 
misinformation about the US. Only 11 percent could conceive of American for- 
eign policy as an aggravating factor. Perhaps even more alarming are the findings 
from Zogby that three out of five Americans favor extending the war to Iraq, and 
one out five favor the use of strategic nuclear weapons. 


USA PATRIOT Act 


To be sure, attitudes like these are volatile and will continue to change as the 
war progresses. However, this baseline of a violent, military response is also a 
foundation on which the acceptance of domestic repression is easily built. Enter 
the “USA PATRIOT ACT.” With over 900 sections in 324 pages, the Act, accord- 
ing to one American Civil Liberties Union director, “gives the government new 
and unchecked powers that can be used against Americans who are not under 
criminal investigation, immigrants who are within our borders legally, and those 
whose activities are deemed by the attorney general to be threats to national secu- 
rity.” The Senate approved it 99 to 1, and the House vote was 356 to 66. The pres- 
ident signed it into law on October 26. The Act, officially titled “Uniting and 
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Strengthening America by Providing Appropriate Tools Required to Intercept 
and Obstruct Terrorism Act of 2001” has very little to do with terrorism. The 
speed with which this voluminous bill was passed makes it transparent that many 
of its provisions were waiting around for the “appropriate” time. The events of 9- 
11 provided an effective rationalization for increasing the powers of the CIA and 
the FBI to spy, wiretap, search homes and e-mails, and have access to education- 
al records and credit reports. It enables the Attorney General to imprison aliens 
suspected of terrorism for six months without a trial or formal charges, and to 
renew the sentence indefinitely. 

A new federal crime, “domestic terrorism,” was created. It was clearly aimed at 
liberal and left dissent to government policies. Under this section, acts which 
“appear to be intended...to influence the policy of a government by intimidation 
or coercion” could be construed as terrorism. Acts of civil disobedience, militant 
demonstrations, and possibly just large peaceful rallies might well be defined as 
intimidating and, therefore, terrorist. The anti-war movement and profiled groups 
may be in for a long struggle through the courts. At stake are free speech and 
political association, protection against unreasonable search and seizure and 
against cruel and unusual punishment, due process, and the right to an open and 
speedy trial. 

There is still another dimension to repression: fear. By the end of the first 
month, Mr. Ashcroft, for the second time, warned the country about possible ter- 
rorist attacks over the first week in November although, he said, he had no details 
about timing, method or targets. This was soon followed by an equally ominous 
warning by the Governor of California, acting on FBI information, that one of the 
large bridges in San Francisco, Los Angeles, or San Diego was going to be 
attacked that week. White powder and “mysterious” packages became fetishized 
and thoughtless or mean-spirited hoaxes have multiplied along with an underly- 
ing anxiety. Smallpox, cholera, nerve gases, and the vulnerability of nuclear power 
plants as well as the likelihood of a nuclear bomb have all become topics of offi- 
cial and public discussion. Given these horrifying scenarios, many people seem 
willing to trade off their civil liberties, believing that more authoritarian controls 
will result in greater protection for themselves and their children. Ironically, as 
John Stuart Mill pointed out almost 150 years ago, this is the pivotal constraint of 
a democracy: we are not free to give up our freedom. 


Follow the Money 


When Randolph Bourne wrote “War is the health of the state,” he did not 
mean, as so many misinterpreted, that the State prospers in time of war. To the 
contrary, he meant that the State, being parasitical, fed off the pathology of war. 
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The total military spending of the US exceeds by $190 billion the combined 
spending of Russia, China, Iran, Syria, Iraq, North Korea, Libya, Cuba, and 
Sudan (http://www.nationalpriorities.org). 

It is hard to estimate the costs of this war, although the Pentagon is admitting to 
spending $1 billion a month (as of November 11th), Within the first three months 
after September 11, Congress had authorized more than $50 billion in additional 
spending, supposedly for the war in Afghanistan and against al Qaeda. Almost all 
of the money, however, went to finance older military projects that had already 
been on the Pentagon’s shopping list. Heavy destroyers, nuclear attack submarines, 
and fighter planes, for example, are not weapon systems geared to fighting a war 
on terrorists organized in decentralized, underground cells. These were systems 
originally designed to counter the military forces of the Soviet Union. 

The costs of the war are astonishing. There are already in this fiscal year almost 
three million military employees (active military personnel, special reserve, and 
Department of Defense civilian employees). At the hardware level, the carrier- 
based fighter jets costs $5,000 an hour to operate, with an average mission lasting 
six hours. The B-1 bombers cost twice as much to operate, but over $200 million 
to build. And a single Tomahawk Cruise missile cost almost $1 million for its one- 
time, deadly use. The Department of Defense, however, calculates the cost of war 
as those expenses which are beyond what the military would “normally” spend. 
For example, the U.S. normally keeps two aircraft carrier groups at sea but now 
has three carrier groups deployed. In the Pentagon’s methodology, only the cost 
of the third carrier is counted as a cost of this war. Of course such figures are 
almost solely in the control of the military, and line items can be shifted, rede- 
fined, or lost with ease. In their analysis of the fiscal 2003 budget, the War 
Resisters League observed that 20 percent of the budget goes to pay the costs of 
past military activities, such as veterans’ benefits, and that at least five percent of 
the current military budget is obscured by being counted elsewhere, such as the 
cost of nuclear weaponry partly hidden in the Department of Energy budget. 

The Bush administration has submitted a budget to Congress calling for an 
increase in the military budget by $120 billion over the next five years. By 2007, 
the military budget will amount to over $469 billion. The administration was care- 
ful to provide subsidies to the major defense contractors. For example, 
Lockheed—Martin was awarded an initial contract of $19 billion to produce the 
Joint Strike Fighter aircraft. Each plane is expected to cost about $50 million, and 
the expected value of the full contract is $200 billion. Financially troubled Boeing 
was subsidized by having the Air Force lease 100 B-767s for ten years, while 
Congress approved a lease of four B-737s for Congressional and related travel. 
The leased planes will cost about $370 billion — 30 percent more than an out- 
right purchase. 
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The national budget is not a fixed amount. Congress can authorize operating 
on a deficit, and the Congressional Budget Office projects deficits, due to the war 
budget, of $106 billion for 2002 and $80 billion for the fiscal year 2003. Counting 
all costs, 46 percent of the federal budget today actually goes to the military 
(http://www.warresisters.org). 


Class War 


There is a third front to this war, a class struggle. Of course, it began long 
before, but the Bush administration hiding behind the smoking buildings of the 
World Trade Center and the white powder of anthrax began a new and powerful 
offensive. In its simplest expression, a class war is a war between the powerful and 
the powerless. 

To understand this, we need to recognize that the American economy has been 
deteriorating to the point of recession. Although the economy during the last five 
years of the century appeared to prosper, major economic indicators were, in fact, 
declining. In terms of wages, productivity, and the gross domestic product, the 
economy of the 1990s did worse than the 1980s. Further, the 1980s did worse 
than the 1970s. There are many other measures of decline such as falling prof- 
itability, corporate overinvestment, and the burst of the Internet bubble. Exports 
had greatly declined and imports reduced by an even larger amount. All of the 
main indexes of stock values — Dow Jones, NASDAQ, and Standard & Poors — 
have registered losses of trillions of dollars since 2000. None of these could be 
halted by the ten consecutive cuts in interest rates by the Federal Reserve Board. 
These economic indicators notwithstanding, the real issues from the standpoint of 
most people are jobs and income. 

The distribution of wealth has shifted over the past 20 years: the very rich have 
become steadily richer. The poor have gotten a little poorer, and the middle class 
has begun to shrink. Even the well-being of the comfortable upper middle class 
(made comfortable in large part by dual wage earners and by working longer 
hours) has been threatened. Perhaps the most dramatic illustration of the eco- 
nomic disparities of the class structure can be discerned by looking at executive 
and worker incomes. The salaries of corporate executives rose by 571 percent 
between 1990 and 2000. Workers salaries rose by 37 percent. In this time period, 
living costs rose by 32 percent. Ben Franklin, editor of The Washington Spectator, 
cast the income differences this way: 


If the salaries of working stiffs had grown at the same rate as those of 
the CEOs, the workers would have earned an average of $120,491 last 
year [2000] instead of $24,611. If the $5.15 minimum wage had grown 
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at the CEO rate, it would now be $25.50 an hour. (The Washington 
Spectator, October 1, 2001) 


By the end of the first six months of the war, over 7 million Americans were 
unemployed, by official count. Approximately two-thirds of them are not eligible 
for unemployment compensation. Another 4 to 5 million have been working part- 
time because they were unable to find decent full-time jobs. Neither the terror- 
ist attacks nor the war caused this, though they clearly inflame our economic 
crisis. Historically, military spending typically creates fewer jobs in the civilian 
sector and typically results in the cutback of spending on urban needs. 
Documentation for this counter-stereotypical finding goes back to the “peace con- 
version” movement begun in the late 1970s. A central finding of their research 
was that for every million dollars spent on the military and defense, fewer jobs 
were created than if that money had been allocated to civilian enterprise. Marion 
Anderson, writing in 1980, concluded: “Contrary to Pentagon claims, more jobs 
are generated with civilian production than with military. Moving $10 billion out 
of military procurement into industries which would help our national security by 
making us energy independent, will add 34,000 more jobs to the economy.” 
(Marion Anderson, Converting the Work Force: Where the Jobs Would Be. 
Lansing, MI: Employment Research Associates, 1980.) Recent research has gone 
further, demonstrating that around military sites, rates of unemployment may be 
greater. (See, for example, Jurgen Brauer and William G. Gissey, (eds), 
Economics of Conflict and Peace. UK: Ashgate, 1997, especially the article by 
Brauer on military expenditures and unemployment.) 

The Bush administration has responded to this economic crisis in a manner 
that is at best incompetent and at worst, criminal. Joseph Stiglitz, this year’s Nobel 
Prize winner in economics concluded his op-ed essay in The Washington Post: 


Without an effective stimulus, the U.S. economy will sink deeper into 
recession, and the rest of the world with it. An ineffective stimulus 
could be even worse: It would harm budgetary prospects, raising medi- 
um- and long-term interest rates. And when we see the false claims for 
what they are, confidence in our economy and in our economic man- 
agement will deteriorate further. (Washington Post, November 11, 
2001) 


In response to the recession, and using the need to respond to the terrorist 
threat as camouflage, the Bush administration made a series of fiscal proposals 
centering about corporate and individual tax cuts. 

On an individual level, the upper ten percent of taxpayers would get 75 percent 
of the cuts. The bottom 60 percent are scheduled to get only seven percent. The 
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proposed changes in the corporate tax structure are even more extreme. There 
are three major provisions. One is the doubling of the rate of allowable deprecia- 
tion. The estimated tax loss is $109 billion through 2004. Another is the repeal of 
the alternative minimum tax, a tax originally designed to correct the fact that 
many profitable corporations were hiding their profits and paying very little or 
nothing in taxes. This repeal would be accompanied by a refund of all alternative 
minimum taxes paid by these companies since the bill was first enacted. in 1986. 
This would cost the country $2425 billion dollars. Major companies would 
receive extraordinary rebates: IBM, for example, will get $1.4 billion; General 
Motors, $833 million; General Electric, $671 million; Chevron Texaco, $572 mil- 
lion. In addition, a House bill will allow the big corporations to store their profits 
overseas as a tax shelter. It is hard to imagine how the shift of money overseas 
could constitute a stimulus to the domestic economy, but the bill is still under 
consideration. 

Obviously, these cuts do little to stimulate the economy and will escalate future 
deficits. Although they will likely be modified, depending upon the outcome of 
the November 2002 elections, their motivation is transparently that of shifting 
wealth and the tax burden for government operations. The New York Times eco- 
nomic columnist, Paul Krugman, commented: “Why does the administration’s 
favored bill offer so little stimulus? Because that’s not its purpose: it’s really 
designed to lock in permanent tax cuts for corporations and the wealthy, using the 
September 11 attacks as an excuse.” (New York Times, November 11, 2001) 


Nuclear war 


After the budget was submitted, a secret nuclear policy review surfaced, 
although some parts still remain secret and the Bush administration has refused 
to speak about it. It is a radically new blueprint for the development and use of 
nuclear weaponry. There are five critical dimensions of this “Nuclear Posture 
Review” (NPR) which were made public, initially by the Los Angeles Times. First, 
it changed the military posture from the potential use of nuclear weapons only as 
a last resort to its acceptance as a first strike weapon. Second, while the NPR calls 
for reducing the number of existing nuclear weapons, it does not call for destroy- 
ing them but rather taking them off a hair-trigger alert status. At the end of ten 
years, the US would still have up to 800 nuclear weapons on high-alert 
(http:/Avww.backfromthebrink.org). This is the firepower equivalent of 10,000 
Hiroshima bombs. Third, it calls for the development of tactical nuclear weapons 
to be used “against targets able to withstand nonnuclear attack.” This presumably 
refers to underground bunkers or sites where chemical and biological weapons 
may be stored, but clearly can be defined as the military chooses. Fourth, the 
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NPR established a bizarre diplomatic stance by actually naming the countries 
about which nuclear scenarios would be developed initially. This not only includ- 
ed George W. Bush’s “axis of evil” — Iraq, Iran, and North Korea — but also 
Russia, China, Syria, and Libya. Finally, the NPR is part of the Pentagon’s plan- 
ning for a new military structure that will consist of nuclear-armed Trident sub- 
marines, Minuteman land-based missiles, and B-52 and B-2 bombers giving the 
military a force of approximately 2,000 strategic warheads. 

Military scientists at both Lawrence Livermore and Los Alamos laboratories 
are now working on a new hydrogen bomb (San Jose Mercury News, March 25, 
2002). The bombs at both sites, the B-83 at Livermore and the B-61 at Los 
Alamos, will have a variable yield capable of adjusting the explosive power of the 
bomb. The B-83 would be 100 times more powerful than the bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima which destroyed the entire city, killing approximately 150, 000 people. 


Some final notes 


In order to comprehend the values of the political elites, the observer often 
needs an event that shakes up the society. The attack on the World Trade Center 
and the Pentagon was just such an event. Ironically, these attacks on a major sym- 
bol of capitalism and the center of military power has enabled the Bush-Cheney 
administration to expand both. Here are some of the values exposed by these 
events of the first six months since 9-11. 

e War is an acceptable means for resolving conflict. 

e International mechanisms such as the U.N., the World Court, and even 

international agreements are secondary to national self-interest. 

¢ Peace can only be maintained by military power. 

° There are no limits on the use of military weaponry, even tactical nuclear 

weapons are acceptable. 

e The need for natural and energy resources outweighs any environmental 

risks. 

¢ The interests of national security take precedence over civil liberties in a 
time of war. 

New immigrants do not have the same civil rights as citizens. 

The accumulation of wealth needs to be protected by the government. 
The social class structure of American society is a natural order. 

The class basis of this order privileges white, Christian men of wealth. 


Any attempt to change these values may be construed as subversive. Calling on 
people to act to change these values may be construed as an act of domestic 
terrorism. A 
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Anarchists 
Write 


Each issue the editors select a topic and invite 
your contributions. This section is an open forum 
designed to get our readers to write informally responses 
about topics of significant concern. 
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allows you to be more open. If you want us to acknowledge receiving your con- 
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Anarchists Write 
Social Anarchism 

2743 Maryland Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA 
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Letter 


Earl Coleman 
Dear Howard: 


I start with your “call for papers” which prompted this letter where you ask 
“What have you been thinking since 9/11?” and “What do you think should or 
could be done to deal with terrorism?” When I was a publisher an age ago (I’m 
86 now), I was going to acquire (publisher's jargon for sign up authors) and pro- 
duce a not-then (and not-yet) written series of books on the “undeclared wars” of 
the US, and as an adjunct to that do a series of books on “terrorism”. With these 
notions in mind I talked with many intellectuals and that path led me to Marc 
Raskin at The Institute For Policy Studies where I trotted out for him my ideas 
for both series. He looked at me bemused and asked “Terrorism? What's that?” 

I said “Hey, everyone knows what terrorism is.” 

I paraphrase his response now from memory. “Do they? The history of the 
Narodniks demonstrates that you’re either crapping around about your beliefs or 
you really will take action to further them. Most intellectuals have no stomach to 
get arrested continually (which is what happens when you take action) and pre- 
fer talking or writing letters. Eventually it becomes apparent that if you want 
whatever situation it is that you believe needs to be changed in fact to be changed 
then something might actually need to be done. Silone in his book Fontamara 
ends the book with that question (Lenin’s question) What Is To Be Done? 
Menachim Begin figured out that the British would never get out of “Palestine.” 
Adams, Paine and others figured out that the British would never give them rep- 
resentation despite essays by big-wheel Tories on Conciliation. They had a tea 
party. Liberals and intellectuals always like the idea of tea party action better than 
Begin’s action. Ghandi was marvelous as a passive-aggressive and intellectuals like 
his mode of blackmailing, bulldozing the British to bend to his will, all under the 
banner of pacifism, with only the implicit threat of action in the offing. So what is 
to be learned? The powerful ones will never simply yield the field and walk away. 
Never happen! And willy-nilly we’re thrust always into the What Is To Be Done!? 
So before we trash all the liberation movements of the world using the word of 
the powerful ones: “terrorism,” ask first What Is To Be Done? If we intellectuals 
are afraid to ask that question it’s because we’d sure like things to be better but 
haven't faced ‘what if the oppressor won't walk away?” 
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Marc’s notions remain in my memory as you can see. I’ve some notions about 
“terrorism” of my own, led there by that very conversation: 

Where do we (thinking people of every stripe) stand on the question of the 
British-dominated North of Ireland and the question of “terrorism?” 

Where did we stand on South Africa and apartheid where Regan Bush kept 
talking of Constructive Engagement when they were neither constructive nor 
engaged? 

Where do we stand on Sharon’s provocation at the Temple Mount as well as on 
Arafat's impotence and downright hostility? 

If the Taliban believed in cutting people’s hands off is not that terrorism, and 
was that unknown to us as we were arming them and supporting them? And isn’t 
State Terrorism the rule, sometimes the Law in nations that are allied to us) and 
which we boast of as being part of our “coalition.” 

So which “terrorism” are we talking about? Is the amount of people killed the 
measure? How about the killings we sponsored (Lumumba and Diem come to 
mind)? What about our training of the mujahadeen, arming them not only with 
weapons but with CIA manuals on how to rain terror on the Russian troops? 
Defensible because we were in a cold war? Could it be that when we sponsor ter- 
ror through our surrogates it’s OK? Why is it that when we crack down on what- 
ever we perceive as the current threat we always start with depriving citizens of 
their civil liberties (McCarthy, Ashcroft)? 

These thoughts hardly represent answers, just questions. What is suggested to 
me as I’m writing this is that the subject of “terrorism” (as Marc said) is highly 
complex, not the simple-minded politician-speak we can hear every day on giant- 
owned TV or read any day in any Murdoch-owned newspaper. For thinking peo- 
ple the subject is widely ramified and I have yet to read an unbiased, 
un-tendential, informed analysis of the various notions we must bear in mind as 
we think about this subject. Sweeping generalities about evil-doers may go down 
in Peoria, but won’t take us very far. Obviously too I have no “solutions” or 
“answers” since first I'd have to get my definitions straight, my “relativism” 
straight, my sense of What Happens After They Won’t Walk Away Straight. I 
haven't done that yet. 


Sincerely, 
Earl Coleman 
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An Old Veteran Salutes: 
Some Dialogue Around Nonallegiance 


Kingsley Widmer 


“You need a flag?” Said in a tone of accommodating earnestness by my new 
next door neighbor, a just retired Korean—American small businessman, as I 
watched from my driveway as he put up a stars-n-stripes. Post-9-11 terrorist 
attacks in the U.S., a majority of the houses in my expensively expanding beach 
neighborhood have flags, various sizes. His middling one looked slight amidst the 
scaffolding his fortyish son — a longtime friendly neighbor and surfer-carpenter 
— had put up. He was ambitiously redoing into a duplex, to devotedly share with 
his parents, what had been the only single house on the street more shabby and 
smaller than mine. I politely declined the patriotic assistance for my flagless 
house, but did slip into a bit of my habitual sardonicism in smilingly assuring him 
that there were no fanatics hiding in my place. A puzzled narrowing of the eyes 
flattened his smile. He turned from me to face the flag and trimly saluted. Turning 
back, he somewhat apologetically noted that he had served several years in the 
U.S. Navy, and then added a couple of cliches which mixed “remembering” and 
“united.” I couldn't resist politely capping that by a throwaway mention of my 
time as infantry scout in World War II. I felt sorry for his need for public patriot 
confirmation — some of it perhaps an Asian immigrant’s cautious decorum — but 
in an equally insistent anti-chauvinism I damn well wasn’t going to salute. 

Such ostentatious patriotism following the terrorist furor no doubt draws on a 
variety of mixes of sentimental belonging and angry fear. I suppose that it will wax 
and wane with the levels of anxiety. Some of it, of course, can get a bit nasty, as 
with the old boy in his eighties around the corner that I now and again pause to 
chat with on my daily walks. There flaps a big flag on a newly erected pole for that 
very anglo veteran and retired custodial bureaucrat, plus a small wire-stiffened 
flag on his Lexus SUV. He firmly pronounces that “we should torture all those 
towel-head bigots.” Getting only a quizzical look from me, he emphatically 
repeats the point, adding “and any fuckers who like them.” I resist a momentary 
impulse to suggest that he also include un-toweled Christians, such as the 
antiabortion semi-terrorist supporters a couple of houses down. The ones with a 
large imitation sampler in their window that reads GOD BLESS AMERICA! 
(Granted I have some personal animus since I twice caught their twelve year old 
daughter scraping off my proabortion bumper stickers.) 
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Overall, the patriotic emblems seem rather more common this year than the 
outside Christmas decorations. Indeed, a few unusually combine the patriot and 
Xmas kitsch: red-white-blue berry patterns on the plastic evergreens; Santa Claus 
reindeer with American flags on their antlers. (Room for improvement, though, 
such as replacing in the Nativity scenes the Three Kings from the East with armed 
Marines, with gift-bribes of large American checks.) From decades of enduring 
local shitheaded religiosity, including patriotism, I’m prepared to bemusedly tol- 
erate it, as long as no one expects me to salute it. 

The patriotism that gravels me abit more takes an intellectual style. Says a his- 
tory teacher and sometime colleague who drops by to drink my scotch and, inci- 
dentally, water my mockeries: “Well, I suppose you left-libertarians find 
yourselves even more irrelevant than usual when it comes to the war on terror- 
ism!” His logic goes that in opposing militarism, as he knows I have done for a 
couple of generations, including jail time, on libertarian principles, and including 
some personal experience of what I understand to be usual American military ter- 
rorism, I have abnegated any effective answer to current terrorism. Not claiming 
a practical answer to every “crisis” of a dubious system (unlike some of my “pro- 
gressive” political friends), I have to grant his point: I have no adequate program 
of revenge. 

So I try to put the issue in terms of a different, long-term, context. What we 
need is radical change, especially a wide world drastic reduction in numbers, 
inequality, and religion. “You want to change the world to change the conditions 
that produce terrorism?” 

“Yes.” And to underline the point I try to sloganize: Real peace requires the “P” 
conditions, the great lowering of Population, Poverty and Piety! 

He chortles over this confirmation of my utopian irrelevance. “All that just ain’t 
gonna happen.” 

To which my counter is that then we are just back to the usual militarism, and 
its inevitable viciousness. So he tries some other lashings of “radicals of your sort.” 
Some of them quite forced, such as “You people actually support some of the ter- 
rorist’ goals; indeed, you’re almost co-conspirators!” How so? “Not only by want- 
ing to reduce the military but, to take obvious specific foreign policies, by 
opposing American military support of Saudi Arabia, and other such countries; 
and by holding, as I’m sure that you do, that the Palestinians should be self-rul- 
ing.” Thus oil-and-order autocracy, for this demi-liberal sort, with selected dollops 
of liberty and fairness, when convenient, but no deeper engagement with free- 
dom and equality. His humane concern is as selective as as his anti-terrorism, 
which doesn’t include that which is official, properly sanctioned. Militarized 
“humanitarianism” turns out to be the terrorism of the powerful. That does not 
deserve allegiance. 
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In fairness to my antagonist, he ‘tried other arguments, such as the “just war” 
gambits. Didn’t I agree that some wars were more just than others? I agreed that 
some were less vicious, but that didn’t make them “just.” It used to be, I noted, 
that short-term, and specifically local, conflicts were likely to be less destructive, 
though that doesn’t necessarily limit the nastiness. But we are insistently told that 
the current war on terrorism will be long-term and world-wide. Quite antithetical 
to classical “just war” theories. Agreed, it may have some limits, restraints. For 
example, it currently seems that the U.S. will not nuke terrorist centers, such as 
Baghdad, Damascus, Cairo, Mecca, etc. Does that make it a just war? Other 
restraints in just war apologetics which I have looked at seem quite incompatible 
with high-tech warfare, vast militaries, imperial states — and their authorities. 

Irritated at the obvious, he doubled back: Are you now going to make the pure 
pacifist case, demanding a mystical faith in the total power of love or a silly 
counter-factual belief in a benign god? No. While I have found some absolute 
pacifists admirably heroic, I am just arguing against hocus-pocus claims to good- 
ness, including that something as amorphous as “war on terrorism” can qualify as 
justice. While violent retaliation and long term militarization seem probable, they 
are not morally supportable, and should not only be limited but resisted. 

My visitor tried other tangents, historical byways. To not make all-out war on 
current terrorism, he righteously claimed, appeases “Islamic fascism.” “And we 
who recall the Thirties know where that leads.” Yeah, to bad historical analogies, 
to circular cliches about “good wars,” to perpetual world wars, and to an imperial 
militarism that infects and diseases more and more life. 

So we argued on. As the whiskey ran out, in exasperation he made his main 
charge: Antimilitarism just serves as the applied side of the more general refusal 
of any and all authority. It is really nihilism. Its basic antistyle reveals itself in end- 
less negativity, endless alienated criticism. 

I raised my glass in salute to criticism. Long may it rule — or rather disrule. 


aa 
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Six Months On 


Michael Bacon 


from New York City, and I’m in the Medical Center, whose windows look 
directly at the World Trade Center, and to which many of the first victims 
were brought that day. 

It’s a lonely feeling. Howard invited SA readers to send their reactions to the 
events. It's difficult to assemble the thoughts, and to think that they will be fully 
understood. For me, certainly, the response of the Bush administration is not 
wanted. It saddens me and depresses me. 

My co-workers and I watched the WTC after the airplane attacks had set them 
afire. The incident moved into the incomprehensible when the towers crumbled. 
It was, and remains in my memory, an indescribable horror. That morning all 
workers in the hospital were told that we couldn’t leave, and that medical staff 
were to report to the ER, and the others to the cafeteria. Ambulances brought 
victims ferried across the Hudson every minute or two until about noon. Most of 
those brought to Jersey City were Brooklyn fire department or cops and some 
civilians. Some were crying hysterically but most were stunned and not willing to 
talk. 

By 1:00 p.m., the ambulance deliveries had slowed to a trickle. It was eerily 
clear that the rest of the victims were in rubble. (It’s miraculous that the number 
of dead is less than 3000 people. More than 25,000 got out of the towers in the 
hour or so before they collapsed.) 

Jersey City experienced tremendous police action the first days after because 
of a large Arabic community. There is no doubt that some of them are Islamic rad- 
icals. Sheik Rahman lived here and his mosque at Journal Square was a rallying 
spot for promoting rhetoric which the government said made the attacks possible. 
While there is likely some truth in that, the week of sweeps was frightening. Many 
apartments and houses were raided. Thousands were swept into jails and 
remained there. The parking garage across the street was made into a staging 
area. On the Sunday after the attack, police brought hundreds into the garage. 
Before long, state police cars, sandwiching large dark vans, escorted them away, 
to who-knows-where. Police were set up to guard the entrance to the transporta- 
tion center. They were later replaced by national guards, who are still there. 


I: now six months after the events of 9-11. It’s Jersey City, across the river 
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Everyone here has his or her own war stories to tell. I will include two more. 
The last subway train to leave Jersey City and arrive in the WTC opened its door 
as usual. The people stepped out to find the area empty. When they approached 
the huge bank of escalators, they saw piles of women’s shoes at the base. Police 
were at the top of the escalators, yelling, “run for your lives.” Women had to leave 
their spiked heels in order to run up and out of the building. A friend who worked 
across from one of the towers said that as the building began to collapse, the 
workers in one of the offices were at their windows. As the horror struck, they had 
taken hankerchieves out and waved them. 

People talk about it less now. There is a wary watchfulness. People also don’t 
talk about the events in Afghanistan with any kind of glowing pride. Maybe we are 
aghast or maybe TV does our feeling for us, I don’t know. Maybe the discomfort, 
which here is palpable, is becoming doubt, and may lead to resistance. In any 
case, it appears that Rudy Guiliani (America’s Mayor!) has put himself in charge 
of millions collected for the WTC victims and is helping himself and his pals. So 
claim N.Y. firemen. (Parenthetically, Rudy got pretty much everything he wanted 
with one exception. It was to be the greatest day in the history of the U.S.A. In 
the heady days after Sept. 11, the Yankees were to win the World Series, Geo. W 
was to grab Osama, dressed in fatigues, punching Osama's face through the bars 
the entire parade route. The finale was to feature the naming of Guiliani “Mayor 
for Life.” Bitter were the tears when this day did not happen.) 

Readers of SA know, of course, that these attacks, vile though they be, are not 
the result of forces of evil but the policies, actions, and global economic conquest 
of the USA and its lap dogs: Britain, NATO, IMF, World Bank, and Israel. 
Readers also know, it’s not about democracy, it’s about oil, power, and the future. 
Watch out Russia and Iran! 

In one area the Bush administration has complete competence: war and its by- 
products, the remaking of reality and repression. This administration has made 
war since the Reagan years (the exact same people!). One of the many tragic out- 
comes of Sept. 11 is that the stage is set for a permanent war which is also popu- 
lar. People are not stupid, however. Those who support this war know it’s not 
about “evil.” It’s about maintaining a material way of life, without scruple and at 
whatever cost. For them it’s a dream come true. For many of us, it’s a nightmare 
become real. 

For me, the events of Sept. 11 by themselves were horrible beyond compre- 
hension. But my experience of it was muted because of my closeness to the AIDS 
epidemic. For more than 20 years, I have participated in unending events of hor- 
ror both in community and individually. To me, the epidemic is tragedy which 
reaches depths at least equal to those caused by the new “war.” I understand that 
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there will be little sympathy for this sentiment among anarchists. Nevertheless, it 
is true. 

Also, the events of Sept. 11 give us a taste of the kind of horror so many peo- 
ple experience daily. The people I am thinking about include the Palestinians, 
indigenous peoples, Central Africans, etc. 

Everyone recalling the day Sept. 11 says, “and it was such a beautiful day.” It 
has been “beautiful” in New York since summer. What beautiful means is “no pre- 
cipitation” to the happy capitalists of the metro area, a goodly percentage of these 
17 millions. Well, they are getting their wish. In fact, we have a drought. In real- 
ity, it’s harsh and strange. At the risk of sounding hysterical, it feels like the capi- 
talist-judeo-christian domination of nature has succeeded. Their war may be won. 
Jim Crace, in Dead People, wrote, “Good weather brings bad luck as everybody 
know. Misfortune is a hawk, most likely to surprise us when the visibility is good. 
Death likes blue skies. Fine weather loves a funeral. Wise, non-scientific folk 
would stay indoors on days like that, not walk along the coast, beyond the shelter 
of a tree.” If this “fine weather” continues, the stench will suffocate. A 
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Beer and Revolution: 
Some Aspects of German Anarchist Culture in New York, 1880-1900 


Tom Goyens 


of free action until they make up most of the social life” (Parisi, ed., 1986, 

p.26). In a similar spirit, Colin Ward thought an anarchist society existed or 
could be formed “like a seed beneath the snow” (Parisi, ed., 1986, p.16). 
Goodman and Ward are but two authors who, during the fifties and beyond, 
launched new ideas in the hope to revitalize the anarchist movement in the West. 
It is generally understood that the radicalism of the sixties heralded a new kind of 
anarchism, as Gerald Runkle portrayed in Anarchism: Old and New, published in 
1972. The New Anarchism distanced itself from pre-World War I anarchism dom- 
inated by immigrant groups and seemingly preoccupied with violence and out- 
moded analyses of class and power. 

In this sense, the German immigrant anarchists of the 1880s and 1890s, per- 
sonified by the figure of Johann Most, could be said to be of the old school of rev- 
olutionaries, having little in common with the subtleties of contemporary activists 
and thinkers. On the surface this is true. The printed record of this movement 
such as newspaper accounts, anarchist editorials, manifestoes and pamphlets, 
clearly shows the impact of Bakunin’s notion of underground groups, conspirato- 
rial action, the need for a violent revolution to bring down the bastions of power 
and greed. Acts of regicide, even if not committed by an anarchist, were hailed as 
genuinely revolutionary statements. In short, as James Joll put it, the phrase “pro- 
paganda by the deed” was “taking on a more sinister meaning” (Joll, 1964, p.124). 

But this same record, beyond the editorial pages, also reveals the workings of 
an alternative “sphere of free action,” maintained by German anarchists who lived 
and worked in the hive of the American metropolis. Admittedly, linking Goodman 
and Most would be ridiculous. Nonetheless, the concept of a defiantly built com- 
munity has antecedents in the life and times of the German anarchists, who not 
all followed the ranting of Most. This is not to obscure the historical context in 
which immigrant radicalism operated, a context of murderous violence on the 
part of the elite that unquestionably drove some of the disaffected to extremism. 
Nonetheless, parallels exist between an immigrant anarchist community as it 
thrived in New York City during the 1880s and 1890s, and the network of 
autonomous anarchist groups, infoshops, and grassroots activists of today. 


P aul Goodman once characterized a free society as the “extension of spheres 
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Setting Up a Federative Network 


The German radical socialists of the 1870s and 1880s were the first group to 
launch an anarchist movement in the United States. Of course individualist anar- 
chists had been active in America since the 1840s, but they tended to either 
escape from mainstream society by setting up alternative but insular 
commun(iti)es, or they engaged in scattered polemic and authorial attacks on 
America’s problems. As radical individualists they shunned collective organizing 
and stayed away from active involvement in the workers’ movement. The 
Germans, and later other ethnic groups, walked a different path. It is their net- 
work of meeting places in which politics, leisure and togetherness were cultivat- 
ed that deserves attention. 

The groundwork for the German immigrant anarchist movement was laid in 
November 1880 when a number of social-revolutionaries (as the anarchists ini- 
tially called themselves) formed the New York Social-Revolutionary Club after 
being expelled from the increasingly authoritarian Socialist Labor Party. Nearly 
all members of the Club were German exiles, victims of Bismarck’s anti-socialist 
legislation which caused widespread emigration of radicals. In New York there 
also existed the remnant of a German section of the moribund International, most 
of them radical socialists. The next step was the formation of the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party during a poorly attended congress of revolutionaries in Chicago in 
1881. 

But the event that energized and publicized this tiny rather obscure German 
movement was the arrival of Johann Most in New York in December 1882. Much 
has been written about Most and his impetuous fervor for revolution in word and 
deed. His emphasis on violence and terrorism in order to overthrow the estab- 
lished order has been rightly criticized, though he never committed acts of vio- 
lence himself. However, Most had built a solid reputation as an electrifying 
speaker and first-rate editor. These qualities he eagerly lent to the project of 
building a collective (and visible) anarchist movement. After a highly effective lec- 
ture tour throughout the Northeast and Midwest, Most championed a newly pro- 
posed congress in Pittsburgh in 1883. This convention and especially the resulting 
manifesto constituted the first relatively successful attempt at non-authoritarian 
organization; an honor that has been overlooked by many scholars. Despite claus- 
es advocating violent revolution and a few inconsistencies, the Pittsburgh 
Manifesto outlined a blueprint for the formation of autonomous groups, an 
Information Bureau and the endorsement of anarchist papers as “official” mouth- 
pieces of the movement (among them Freiheit, edited by Most). Key objectives 
included equality regardless of gender and race, cooperative production and 
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exchange, and the federalist principle (no central authority) exemplified by the 
newly formed International Working People’s Association (IWPA). 

Each group possessed complete autonomy. In cities where more than one 
group existed, such as in New York and the New Jersey industrial belt, it was pro- 
posed to form a General Committee to coordinate joint actions. The Information 
Bureau, stripped of executive powers, functioned as a means for communication 
between the often polyglot groups, and also served as an archive. Ultimately 
though, the center of activity was located within the group with memberships 
ranging from a dozen to about one hundred each. The Pittsburgh gathering had 
thus, for the first time, clearly defined the line between Socialism and Anarchism 
in America. 

One has to zoom in to the group level to appreciate the kaleidoscopic charac- 
ter of this early Anarchist movement — a perspective often absent from the 
myopic studies of the “formal” embodiment of anarchism in this country. The 
strength of this German anarchist community in New York City, as estimated in 
Freiheit, was about 2500, with another 5000 anarchists living in Chicago, and 
some 1700 in other cities (Freiheit, 6 December 1886). 


Saloons and Picnics: A Micro-sphere of German-American Anarchists 


In his social history of the Chicago anarchist movement, Bruce Nelson came to 
the conclusion that they had created and maintained a “self-consciously visible, 
vital and militant movement culture.” “Without its club life, press, unions and cul- 
ture,” Nelson asserts, “the ideology of that movement is unintelligent” (Nelson, 
1988, p.240-1). Much the same is true for the movement on the east coast, par- 
ticularly in New York. 

Despite the staggering growth of industrial capitalism, the brotherliness 
between business and politics, and the ubiquitous parade of police power, the 
German immigrant anarchists succeeded in building a “sphere of free action” in 
which they could move and expand. Even though this program of group building 
was conceived as a means toward the realization of Social Revolution, and not so 
much as a revolutionary act in itself, it is worth examining this “sphere,” for it illus- 
trates the need for an autonomous space, a concept still (if not more) relevant 
today. As will be seen, this “sphere” was not entirely static or insulated; it showed 
quite some initiative to organize and educate non-anarchists. 

The German working-class saloon was the most characteristic meeting place of 
German anarchists. Owned by Germans, these saloons dotted the streetscape of 
the Lower East Side, New York’s immigrant ghetto. They served the famed lager- 
beer with hot meals and were different from the traditional American saloons in 
that women were allowed to enter (quite to the astonishment of reporters). As a 
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radical meeting place, the saloon or bierhalle had its origin in the German social- 
ist movement of the 1860s and 1870s, but the dens frequented by anarchists in 
New York quickly became distinguished from those chosen by socialists. Typically, 
each group or club conducted its regular bi-monthly meetings in its own pub. 
New York Group I, of which Most was a leader, gathered at Frederic Kramer's 
place, and later at Paul Wilzig’s saloon, whereas Group Newark invariably met at 
Edward Willm’s place, to name but a few. 

The most famous saloon of all, the “gathering-place for all bold, joyful, and 
freedom-loving spirits,” as its owner advertised, was Justus Schwab’s place on 
First Street (Avrich, 1984, p.50). In popularity, Schwab was seconded only by 
Most. He had been in New York since the 1870s and became quite well-off, but 
never relinquished the spirit of rebellion and solidarity with the less-fortunate. 
Schwab’s place was not just a taproom, however, but functioned in every sense as 
the foremost infoshop of New York radicals. Besides billboards and a piano it fea- 
tured a library of no less than 600 volumes (of which Emma Goldman made 
ample use). The backroom, as in all saloons, served as a forum for discussion. 
Schwab, a close friend of Most, also acted as primary agent for Freiheit in the 
New York area. It is perhaps no surprise that the death of Justus Schwab in 1900 
was seen as another blow to the declining German anarchist movement. His 
funeral brought together some 2000 people in a procession through the streets of 
the East Side, as it was witnessed by one New York Times reporter (NYT, 21 
December 1900). 

Oratory was a central community-building instrument as well as an effective 
weapon against tyranny and oppression. Perhaps less so today, lectures and 
speech-making were as much part of the anarchist community as group meetings 
and socializing. Lectures were given in saloons, but more importantly, mass meet- 
ings were frequently organized to address the entire anarchist (and others) com- 
munity. These gatherings took place in large halls such as Cooper Union or 
Germania Assembly Rooms, to name a few. Johann Most was of course the most 
respected speaker, and his monthly schedule, as gleaned from the anarchist 
papers, was truly impressive. He spoke at occasions such as the anniversary of the 
Paris Commune or the commemoration of the 1887 execution of the Chicago 
anarchists. He addressed general protest meetings attended by thousands of men 
and women as well as smaller meetings of the Russian Progressive Union or the 
Pioneers of Liberty, the first Jewish anarchist organization in the 1890s. Such con- 
gregations significantly contributed to the bonding of radicals in the urban cen- 
ters. As many now believe, anarchism is essentially about building relationships, 
engendering a feeling of solidarity among like-minded people, a feeling that sure- 
ly must have inspired many attendants. But mass meetings also enabled the move- 
ment to demonstrate, even flaunt, solidarity by way of filling a large hall to voice 
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protest. They knew that these rallies were not only attended by workers, but also 
by plainclothesmen and a legion of reporters. 

If propaganda was the main activity of the anarchists’ public campaign, the 
need to practice anarchist ideals almost went without saying. It is this internal 
club life in all its manifestations that has been so neglected by historians, yet it 
rendered a meaningfulness to an otherwise dreary and frustrating life of the pro- 
letarian activist. One could argue that the participation in a fellowship of anar- 
chists offered more satisfaction (for the rank and file members) than a 
Nechaev-esque commitment to the cause as it was outlined in the public expres- 
sions of anarchism (by mainstream and radical media alike). 

Nothing can illustrate this camaraderie better than the frequency with which 
the German anarchists (often in collaboration with other ethnic groups) organized 
picnics and outings. Not only did the neighboring parks offer a welcome retreat 
from the slums of Manhattan, but these occasions embodied anarchism itself. 
Invariably, beer drinking, music and target shooting formed the cornerstone of 
these family gatherings in which women and children were as involved as the men 
(children’s games and a raffle never failed). Usually the red or black flag was car- 
ried along, and speeches by Most and others clarified their mission once again. 

The importance of vocal and instrumental music to the anarchist community 
cannot be overstated. Nearly every union that was organized along anarchist prin- 
ciples had its own singing society or concert band. In December 1886, the inde- 
pendent singing society Vorwirts (Forward) was formed. They held regular 
meetings every Friday evening at Lauda’s Hall, and it was advertised that only 
“revolutionary-minded workers” were admitted (Freiheit, 11 December 1886). In 
Newark alone no fewer than four German anarchist singing societies were active 
in the Spring of 1887, with names such as “Liberty” and “Teutonia” (Freiheit, 19 
March 1887). Singing and dancing were always part of a large meeting. “Women 
and youngsters fond of dancing,” reported the Freiheit after a large Commune- 
fest, “were not a little happy when after the winding up of the actual Program, a 
section of the older attendants with their wives withdrew from the festivities thus 
creating some space for the well-represented youth” (Freiheit, 26 March 1887). 
Other activities generously sponsored by the German anarchists were theater, 
Midsummer Night and Christmas celebrations, as well as discussion and mutual 
aid groups. 

It was clear that much of this community life was carried by elements of eth- 
nicity such as a common language, and a love of beer and music. But the solidar- 
ity among multi-ethnic radical workers should not be underestimated. Anarchists 
did not view national identity as un-anarchistic, but rather as a celebration of plu- 
ralism. An event such as the remembrance of the Paris Commune, often orga- 
nized under German leadership, attracted French, Italian, Bohemian and Russian 
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groups, who, at the end of the evening, could all stand up and sing the 
Marseillaise accompanied by Sunderdorf’s music ensemble. 


Extending the “Sphere of Free Action” 


Despite the community of spirits among immigrant radicals, the glaring 
absence of English-speaking workers was painfully visible. Why was it that the 
large majority of socialists and anarchists were from European descent? This typ- 
ical pre-WWI phenomenon has been food for thought for many scholars, but it is 
significant to realize that it also troubled the German anarchists during the last 
two decades of the nineteenth-century. In a larger perspective, this brings to light 
the question of how inclusive an anarchist organization should be without com- 
promising too much its own principles — an issue still relevant today. 

To some extent, the anarchist groups that were formed in the wake of the 
Pittsburgh Congress possessed some exclusivity in the sense that they were based 
on card-holding membership and a near-underground status. This can partly be 
explained by the rampant repression after the Haymarket incident, which pro- 
duced a veritable Red Scare. For fear of infiltration, the admission of new mem- 
bers was subjected to identity checks and even a two-week surveillance of the 
newcomer. 

But even more essential was the forging of a constructive relationship with the 
larger body of American working men and women as well as with American mid- 
dle-class liberals. Again, nineteenth-century anarchists faced the same issues that 
contemporary organizers need to tackle. In an article published in November 
2001, Kim Fyke and Gabriel Sayegh attempt to put this crucial issue at the fore- 
front. They rightly criticize modern anarchists for their lack of broad-based orga- 
nizing and their aversion to any notions of leadership. The authors call for the 
building of an “anti-authoritarian revolutionary project” that can uplift an anar- 
chist elite, dominated by white middle-class males, now doomed by “self-imposed 
isolation” (Fyke & Sayegh, 2001, p.2). 

The core of these ideas can easily be traced back to the first anarchists engaged 
in collective action, the immigrant radicals. It was imperative, they thought, that 
inroads be made into the vast passivity (as they saw it) of the American workers, 
an ever-growing segment of the country’s population. From the conclusion of the 
Pittsburgh Congress until 1884, not one English-language paper was included as 
official organ of the IWPA (there were, however, seven German and two Czech 
papers). When in 1884 the English-language paper Alarm joined the ranks it was 
welcomed as a valuable addition in the arsenal of propaganda geared towards the 
native-born worker. But organizing Anglo-American workers proved difficult. 
One reason, according to a writer in Freiheit, was the lack of funds, which was 
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complicated by the fact that there was no central treasury. One speaker, associat- 
ed with the Germans, who did make some inroads was Hamilton Garside who 
delivered several lectures on the right to rebel in the 1889. But when in June 1889 
a meeting for American workers was called at which Most improvised a speech in 
English, it turned out that most attendants were immigrants. These frustrations 
were aggravated by the massive display of patriotism at the centennial celebration 
of the drafting of the Constitution in May 1887. But even if Most, who criticized 
American hypocrisy, realized that the patriotic fervor was mostly indulged in by 
the elite, he nonetheless dismissed the average American as an unscrupulous ego- 
ist. “The Americans,” he wrote in Freiheit, “are on average devoid of any 
Idealism” (Freiheit, 27 February 1887). 

The problem of building a “non-authoritarian revolutionary project,” to use 
Fyke and Sayegh’s phrase, for the German anarchist continued during the 1890s. 
Such a project was still believed to be largely proletarian, and needed to include 
English-speaking American workers. The position and influence of Johann Most 
was in decline, which for some was a blessing. Younger anarchists abandoned 
Bakunin’s collectivist ideas and embraced the tenets of communist-anarchism as 
espoused by Peter Kropotkin and Errico Malatesta. Among them was Claus 
Timmermann who in 1891 moved from St. Louis to New York and established his 
newspaper Der Anarchist on East 5th Street on the Lower East Side. 

Timmermann’s venture quickly attracted a number of young activists such as 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman, both of whom had been disciples of 
Most. Not only did they transcend the ethnic boundaries by offering lectures in 
English, but also by widening the scope of issue which, they believed, anarchists 
should concern themselves. These issues ranged from prison reform and birth 
control to free speech and sexual liberation. Most importantly, Goldman was able 
to forge strong alliances with American liberals and progressives, especially dur- 
ing the first decades of the twentieth-century. 

During the 1890s, Timmermann, who mastered the English language, pub- 
lished two more German-language anarchist periodicals, and soon realized that 
what was needed was English-language propaganda. He decided to devote his 
energy to the publication of pamphlets in English, including translations of the 
work of Kropotkin and Elisée Reclus, two prominent theoreticians of communist- 
anarchism. 

The German anarchists naturally also sought to include more German workers, 
or workers of the same trade. Trade unionism was a cornerstone of German rad- 
icalism and a large portion of anarchists were involved in what they called pro- 
gressive unions. They tended to criticize parliamentary politics and embraced a 
kind of anarcho-syndicalism. This branch was heavily present in Chicago where 
the anarchists were in the forefront of the workers’ and eight-hour day move- 
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ments. The trade unions with the most anarchists in the New York City area were 
the machine operators, the furniture workers and the cabinet-makers, all holding 
regular meetings, picnics, outings and get-togethers. 

On the group or club level this spirit of recruitment was also visible, though 
members proceeded with caution. Most of the time the business meetings were 
conducted by the members only, whereas club gatherings with a topical speaker 
were often open to visitors. The Social-Revolutionary Club, founded in 1880, 
when advertising its meetings invariably included the postscript: “Opponents of 
Anarchy will have freedom of speech” (Freiheit, 5 February 1887). Also, when in 
1887 a proposal to re-locate the Information Bureau to New York was approved 
by all the groups, it was suggested that the identities of all contact persons be kept 
secret. This secrecy was immediately opposed by the groups in St. Louis who 
argued that open information on how to set up groups could be useful for indi- 
viduals outside the IWPA. Another initiative was taken by some of the leaders of 
the New York Group I, such as Johann Most and Carl Wiélky, when they urged 
members to announce the meetings to their co-workers, the tactic of word-of- 
mouth. 

Despite these efforts, the German anarchist movement was slowly being super- 
seded by another ethnic group that was growing enormously during the first 
decades of the new century, the Russian—Jewish socialists. These young radicals, 
such as Roman Lewis, Saul Yanovsky and others, were influenced by Most and 
took over much of the German infrastructure to build their own Yiddish-speaking 
anarchist culture. Some of these Jewish anarchists were able to expand their audi- 
ence and became American radicals, forging a broader radical front in which 
younger generation Germans also participated, such as Timmermann, Carl Nold 
and Max Baginski.It seems that the barriers for extending the anarchist sphere 
during the tum of the century consisted of ethnic, generational and ideological 
conflicts. Still the anarchist movement was able, in a small way, to join the grow- 
ing progressive momentum during the 1910s, where the potential for a broad- 
based front of liberal forces was possible, a potential repeated during the 1960s 
and early 1970s. 

But toa large extent, it was anarchism’s uncompromising critique of capitalism 
and parliamentary politics and its call for revolutionary measures that alienated it 
from the larger American society, especially liberals. In an essay on the abolition- 
ist movement, Martin Duberman points to the powerfully engrained optimism of 
the American mainstream, which caused it to discard any radical attack on insti- 
tutions. “And so the majority has generally found it necessary,” Duberman writes, 
“to label ‘extreme’ any measures that calls for large-scale readjustment” 
(Duberman, 1999, p. 5-6). An insight that is as relevant for the nineteenth as for 
our own century. A) 
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Wobbly Volunteers in the 1911 Magonista Revolt 
in Baja California 


Lawrence D. Taylor 


by rebel groups under the leadership of Ricardo Flores Magén and the 

Partido Liberal Mexicano, or Mexican Liberal Party, constitutes one of the 
more curious and controversial episodes of the Mexican revolutionary decade 
from 1910-1920. Flores Magon, leader of the most radical of the revolutionary 
factions, was unrelenting in his attempts, from late 1910 on, to bring about an end 
to the capitalist system in Mexico. In its place, he envisioned a new socialist order 
in which the urban and rural proletariat would control the means of production 
and enjoy equally in the fruits of their labor. 

A large number of foreigners participated in the Magonista campaign in Baja 
California. A fairly large proportion of them, perhaps as many as a third or more 
of the rebel forces in the area, were members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

This article focuses on the circumstances which caused many Wobblies to join 
the revolt as well as on their contributions to the struggle. The IWW volunteers 
viewed the rebellion in Mexico not only as a crusade for bettering the economic 
and social condition of the Mexican masses, but also a step in the fulfillment of 
their own dream of a world-wide proletarian revolution. Despite what their 
detractors said, the Wobblies did not generally use violence as a method to 
achieve their ends. Nevertheless, the participation of members of the IWW in the 
Magonista campaign marks one instance in which some Wobblies opted for 
armed struggle as a more direct and active means for overthrowing capitalism and 
instituting a workers’ domain in a portion of the world in which it seemed that 
they might have some chance of success. 


TT: military campaign waged in Baja California during the first half of 1911 


The PLM struggle and the Wobblies 


The Magonista movement began in 1905 with the establishment of the Partido 
Liberal Mexicano (PLM). On July 1, 1906 the PLM published a revolutionary 
program which called for the overthrow of the Porfirio Diaz government, which 
had ruled over Mexico for more than 30 years, as well as the institution of a series 
of moderate economic and social reforms. These included the restoration of eji- 
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dos or communal land holdings, the 
confiscation and redistribution of 
unused hacienda properties, an 
eight-hour working day with a one 
peso per day minimum wage for 
laborers, as well as improvements in 
education, labor and health condi- 
tions in general (Gonzdlez Ramirez, 
1954, pp. 3-29; Barrera Fuentes, 
1973, pp. 89-90). 

The PLM initiated a series of revolts against the Diaz regime in the late sum- 
mer and autumn of 1906. The attacks launched in the last week of September and 
at the beginning of October 1906 by small rebel focos or groups against the towns 
of Jiménez, Coahuila, Camargo, Tamaulipas, Acayucan and other communities in 
Veracruz, were easily defeated by the Porfirian forces. The defeats were owing to 
the lack of recruits, money and weapons, as well as the efficiency with which U.S. 
detective agencies and police, at the request of the Mexican government, were 
able to arrest and jail many of the junta members (Raat, 1981, pp. 17, 37, 92-199; 
Flores Magén, 1984, pp. 107-110; Hernandez Padilla, 1984, pp. 93-95, 124). A 
second series of assaults launched at the end of June and the beginning of July 
1908 against the northern towns of Las Vacas and Viesca, Coahuila, and Palomas, 
Chihuahua, also failed. In the case of the 1908 attacks, four of the principal junta 
members Ricardo Flores Magén, Antonio I. Villarreal, Librado Rivera and 
Manuel Sarabia — had been imprisoned since August 1907 on the charge of con- 
spiracy against a friendly government and were obliged to communicate with 
their followers in the field through friends who paid them visits while they served 
out their jail terms (Furlong, 1912, pp. 137-148; Flores Magén, 1984, pp. 
119-161; Turner, 1984, pp. 163, 172-176). 

Over the next few years, which included the period of the junta members’ 
imprisonment, the PLM gradually became a movement with anarchist objectives 
aimed at effecting a thoroughgoing transformation of the Mexican economy and 
society. The progressive radicalization in the party’s political philosophy was part- 
ly owing to the years of exile spent by the chief party members in the U.S. and 
their almost constant persecution at the hands of the Porfirian and U.S. authori- 
ties. It was also owing to their contact with certain political and labor groups — 
socialists, anarchists and labor organizations such as the American Federation of 
Labor (AF of L), the Western Federation of Miners, and, in particular, the IWW 
— which sympathized with their ideals and gave them support (Raat, 1981, pp. 
21, 42; Turner, 1984, pp. 70, 76; Cockcroft, 1985, pp. 113, 115, 117-118, 147, 
156). 
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was the most radical and militant of the labor organizations in the U.S. at 

that time. It was a confederation of several labor and political groups, 
mainly the Western Federation of Miners, the American Labor Union — com- 
posed of railroad engineers and other railway employees, musicians, etc. — as 
well as radical members of the American Socialist Party and the Socialist Labor 
Party (Brissenden, 1918, pp. 3-42; Brissenden, 1920, pp. 57-82; IWW, 1969, pp. 
3-7). As a form of industrial syndicalism whose principal tactic was “direct 
action,” the IWW opposed the intervention of intermediary agencies, such as the 
state, in the workers’ struggles with management. Instead, it recommended the 
use of work stoppages and slowdowns, the strike, picket lines, boycotts, etc. to 
achieve wage increases and improvements in working conditions. Unlike the AF 
of L, it was against collective bargaining or time agreements, since it considered 
them to be obstacles to the only true weapon in the workers’ arsenal, the strike. 
The latter was not to be a passive affair, but rather accompanied by much activi- 
ty on the part of the worker in the form of mass picketing, parades and demon- 
strations. Although the use of the strike for immediate ends was important, the 
Wobblies held it to be even more significant in increasing the consciousness and 
aggressiveness of the working class (Foner, 1965b, IV:134—-140). 

Despite its emphasis on “direct action” and its frequent reference to violence 
and sabotage, the IWW itself almost never employed such tactics. While acknowl- 
edging that it had borrowed “some useful tactics and vital principles” from the 
anarchists, it did not advocate “propaganda of the deed,” and denounced bomb- 
throwing and the assassination of capitalists and public officials. Anarchist IWW 
members and other Wobblies held sabotage to be a legitimate weapon in the fight 
against capitalism, yet it was only with the ninth IWW convention, in September 
1914, that it was endorsed officially as a tactic to curtail production. Although vio- 
lence was a feature of most of the strikes the IWW was involved with, the union 
hoped to achieve its ends through other means (Foner, 1965b, IV:21—22, 
160-167, 466-467; Conlin, 1968, pp. 316-326; Renshaw, 1999, pp. 218-219). 

Upon their release from prison at the beginning of August 1910, Ricardo 
Flores Mag6n, Antonio Villarreal and Librado Rivera returned to Los Angeles, 
their former base of revolutionary operations. Although the PLM was virtually 
bankrupt following its leaders’ long incarceration, it promptly began raising funds 
and planning a new series of revolts in Mexico. A meeting held by the Socialist 
Party to honor their return brought in $414, which enabled the junta to open up 
an office and begin publishing again the weekly journal Regeneracién, the party's 
chief propaganda organ (Barrera Fuentes, 1970, p. 297; Flores Magén and 
Kaplan, 1986, II:47-48; Abad de Santillan, 1988, pp. 76-77). 


T= IWW, which was established in Chicago in the early summer of 1905, 
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The period in which the PLM was based in Los Angeles also coincided with the 
rise of the IWW as a labor force in California. The Wobblies were not particular- 
ly strong in this state. Nevertheless, they had a considerable impact on the region’s 
labor groups. Their influence was especially strong among the migrant laborers, 
principally Mexicans and Mexican—Americans, in the mining, lumbering and agri- 
cultural sectors (Weintraub, 1947, pp. 59-98; Woirol, 1992, pp. 115-130). 

As noted, the PLM junta was increasingly leaning towards anarchism at this 
time. It discovered in the IWW a useful ally. The Wobblies’ feelings of being con- 
stantly hounded and persecuted for their beliefs paralleled the Magonista experi- 
ence in Mexico and the U.S. Much as detective agencies such as the Pinkerton, 
local police forces and state militias joined forces to infiltrate the IWW organiza- 
tion and break up its strikes, the Furlong Detective Agency and other private 
detectives hired by the Mexican government also persecuted the Magonistas in 
the U.S. (Genini, 1974, pp. 103-111; Raat, 1981, pp. 41, 60-61). 

These ideological similarities, and the sharing of experiences regarding the 
authorities’ attempts to repress their activities, helped form ties of mutual inter- 
est and support between the PLM and IWW. Along with the AF of L and the 
American Socialist Party, the IWW in California and other states contributed 
money to pay the Magonistas’ legal defense costs in the Los Angeles and Arizona 
courts (“Direct Action,” 1937, p. 24; Weintraub, 1947, pp. 49-50; Stimson, 1955, 
pp. 321-322). 

Flores Mag6n, in particular, saw another form of support in the Wobblies — as 
potential international freedom fighters who would help the PLM to achieve its 
revolutionary aims on the field of battle. In accordance with the anarchist philos- 
ophy developed by the Magonista leaders from 1906-1911, the overthrow of the 
capitalist system and the establishment of a state, with the workers owning the 
resources and means of production, would be effected by the workers themselves 
(Blanquel, 1985, p. 41). The IWW’s bellicose propaganda appeared to confirm 
Flores Magéon’s belief in this respect. In the June 3, 1909 issue of The Industrial 
Worker, for example, it was declared that the Wobbly labor-management strug- 
gles, “like the drill of an army, prepare the workers for ever greater tasks and vic- 
tories” (TW 3 June 1909). 

For Flores Mag6n, anarchism eliminated any apparent incongruence concern- 
ing the utilization of foreigners to fight in the Mexican revolutionary struggle. 
According to the junta’s propaganda, anarchism rejected bourgeois nationalism 
and the legitimacy of international borders. The divisions between classes, or the 
solidarity between them, depending on the observer's perspective, were far 
stronger than patriotism. The rebellion in Mexico was the first stage in what was 
to be a global revolution. All those who wished to join the Magonistas in liberat- 
ing the laboring classes from the tyranny of capitalism, irrespective of their 
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su eS FT pede UIT ages wea nationality or race, 
ca ee cet? were welcome to join 
: aft ss oka lM Ate the PLM’s combat 
- groups in Mexico 

(Regeneracién 3 

September, 24 


December 1910; 
Flores Magon, 1980, 
pp. 110-111; Abad de 
Santillan, 1988, p. 
114). 

The PLM did not 
form an alliance with 
the Anti-Reelectionists led by Francisco I. Madero, who were also planning to ini- 
tiate a revolt in Mexico at this time. But the PLM took advantage of the general 
uprising scheduled by the Anti-Reelectionists to begin on November 20, 1910 in 
order to launch its own rebellion. By that time, the Magonista leaders had adopt- 
ed as their motto “Land and Liberty,” which had been used by the Russian naro- 
dnik anarchists in the 1860s and 1870s and which would later be adopted by 
Emiliano Zapata and his followers in southern Mexico. In his choice of this motto, 
Flores Mag6n made it known that he rejected any rule of authority and property. 
Since land was the fundamental source of wealth in Mexico, it was to be immedi- 
ately divided among the inhabitants on an equitable basis (Flores Magén, 1975, 
pp. 51-55; Flores Magén, 1980, pp. 94-99; Abad de Santillan, 1988, pp. 77-85). 

Liberal groups conducted operations in the states of Sonora, Chihuahua, 
Tamaulipas, Sinaloa, Durango, San Luis Potosf, Jalisco, Tlaxcala, Veracruz, 
Tabasco, Oaxaca and Yucatan throughout the winter months of 1910-1911. As in 
the case of the 1906 and 1908 rebellions, Magonista groups were generally small 
in all the regions in which they fought. Recruitment among the local populace did 
not yield the expected results. The Anti-Reelectionists, on the other hand, pos- 
sessed not only a superior system of organization, but also greater financial 
resources with which to procure arms and other equipment (Revolutions in 
Mexico, 1913, p. 247; Blaisdell, 1962, p. 20; Raat, 1981, pp. 223-224). Only in 
Chihuahua did the PLM have some success, but its forces in that region were 
soon obliged to join the much larger groups of Anti-Reelectionist rebels which 
also operated in the region (Olea Arias, 1961, pp. 87-89; Sanchez Lamego, 
1976-1977, II: 13-15; Abad de Santillan, 1988, pp: 68-73). 

The junta did not officially announce its anarchist objectives until September 
23, 1911, when it published a manifesto to that effect. In calling for the complete 
abolition of capitalism, government and the Church, it reflected many of the ideas 
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of the Russian anarchist Peter Kropotkin (Regeneracién 23 September 1911). 
Since the manifesto was not published until several months after the victory of the 
Anti-Reelectionists in May 1911, the Magonistas’ U.S. sympathizers remained 
largely ignorant of their true revolutionary aims and continued to aid them 
throughout the revolt against the Diaz government. 

In the case of their socialist sympathizers, aid was given under the supposition 
that, as the term “liberal” implied, the PLM represented a type of economic and 
social reformism not very different from what they themselves advocated. In their 
relations with the PLM, the U.S. socialist sympathizers dealt generally with junta 
members such as Lazaro Gutiérrez de Lara and Antonio I. Villarreal, who were 
also socialists. Like Gutiérrez de Lara and Villarreal, the U.S. socialist supporters 
of the PLM favored a cooperative alliance between the Magonista and Maderista 
forces. The Wobblies were also not fully aware of the tenets of Magonista politi- 
cal ideology, nor of the differences between the Liberals and the Anti- 
Reelectionists’ respective revolutionary platforms (Blaisdell, 1962, p. 18; Myers, 
1970, pp. 239, 366-367). 


The Baja California campaign 


The junta’s principal offensive during the 1910-1911 insurrection was directed 
toward the peninsula of Baja California. In addition to its proximity to Los 
Angeles, which would supposedly facilitate the supply of its forces and control 
over the campaign, the area was also relatively isolated from the rest of Mexico as 
well as weakly garrisoned by federal troops. There also were no groups of Anti- 
Reelectionists operating in the region. Once the PLM had conquered the penin- 
sula, the junta would establish a new base there and then proceed to follow its 
victorious forces into the mainland areas (Revolutions in Mexico, 1913, p. 234; 
Leyva, 1931; Fabela and Fabela, 1960-1973, X:153-154). 

The Magonista campaign in the peninsula began in the early hours of January 
29, 1911, with the capture of the border town of Mexicali by a small armed band 
of 19 volunteers led by José Maria Leyva and his adjutant Simén Berthold 
Chacén, a militant Wobbly. Two weeks later, the occupying force had swelled to 
around 120. Initially, the majority of the volunteers were [WW men, mainly from 
Holtville, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. Pressured by the 
need to recruit a large body of men quickly in order to follow up their initial vic- 
tory, the Los Angeles junta, as well as Leyva and Berthold, also permitted the 
enrollment of several soldiers of fortune, deserters from the U.S. Army and Navy, 
as well as an assortment of many other types of volunteers: cowboys, unemployed 
miners, tramps, criminals and others (New York Times 30 January 1911; San 
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Diego Union 30, 31 January, 2, 26 February 1911; Imperial Valley Press 4 
February 1911; Fabela and Fabela, 1960-1973, X:152-153; Almada, 1964, I:367). 

On February 15, 1911, at the Little Ranch, on the outskirts of Mexicali, the 
Liberal force defeated a contingent of approximately 100 men under Colonel 
Celso Vega, the jefe politico of the Distrito Norte, which had marched across the 
peninsula from Ensenada, the cabecera or regional capital, to disperse the rebels. 
The victory prompted other men, many of whom were foreigners, to join the 
rebel forces (Kyne, 1911, pp. 260-262; SDU 20 F ebruary 1911; Fabela and 
Fabela, 1960-1973, X:151). 

The recruitment of ever-increasing numbers of foreign volunteers by the rebel 
forces soon led to discord between them and the Mexican recruits. Stanley 
Williams, a Wobbly who had joined the rebel forces in the first week of February, 
led, under his own initiative, a group of about 30 U.S. volunteers in an attack on 
the tiny hamlet of Los Algodones to the east of Mexicali, near Yuma, Arizona. The 
attackers looted and burned the customs house before returning to their base in 
Mexicali. A subsequent power struggle between Williams and Leyva ended with 
the junta designating Williams as commander of a new and independent force — 
dubbed the “Foreign Legion” or “American Legion” by the press. Its mission was 
the protection of Mexicali from a possible attack from the east (Fabela and 
Fabela, 1960-1973, X:166, 174). 

After Leyva failed in an attempt to take Tecate, on the road to Tijuana and 
Ensenada in the west, in mid-March, the junta replaced him as commander-in- 
chief with Francisco Vazquez Salinas. In a bid to become commander of the 
entire group of Liberal volunteers, Williams and his Legion of approximately 85 
men attacked the 8th Battalion of federal reinforcements under Colonel Miguel 
Mayol, which had docked at Ensenada during the first week of March. In the 
ensuing battle, which took place once again at Rancho Little, Williams was killed. 
Though badly mauled, his forces had spared the Mexicali garrison from assault. 
Mayol and his forces proceeded to the Colorado River delta region, where they 
had orders to protect the irrigation works in the area (Kyne, 1911, p. 265; 
Regeneracién 15 April 1911). 

The Instrucciones generales, in the Magonista anarchist tradition, specified that 
new commanders in the field were to be chosen by elections among the soldiers 
of each command group. In the election to designate a successor to Williams as 
leader of the “Foreign Legion” contingent, the Welsh soldier of fortune Caryl Ap 
Rhys Pryce was chosen. The already difficult relations between the foreign and 
Mexican volunteers worsened as various disputes arose between Salinas and 
Pryce. The Liberal force in the Mexicali region, whose proportion of foreigners 
was now so large that it outnumbered the Mexicans, collectively obliged Salinas 
to resign as commander and cross the border into the U.S. Hoping to stabilize the 
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situation, the junta designated Francisco Quijada as the new commander of its 
forces in the peninsula. The foreign contingent, however, had grown so large that 
Pryce and his men constituted the real power and backbone of the Magonista 
“army” (Los Angeles Times 13 April 1911; Statement, 1911, p. 125). 

Since the soldier of fortune faction had risen to a position of control over the 
conduct of the campaign, the IWW volunteers were obliged to confide in these 
new leaders to bring about a satisfactory conclusion to the struggle. Pryce, a vet- 
eran of the second Anglo—Boer War of 1899-1902 and a number of colonial cam- 
paigns in India, was probably the most capable of the Liberal officers in that 
particular region of combat. Although he was from a prominent British family, his 
charismatic nature and popularity as military leader made him acceptable to the 
great variety of volunteers who were either officers or men in the ranks. Given 
that few of the Wobblies possessed military experience, and believing that Pryce 
was capable of leading them to victory, they had voted for him in the elections to 
select a commander for the Foreign Legion. 

During the first week of May, Pryce led the bulk of the Liberal forces — which 
from this point on was referred to as the “Second Division” to differentiate it from 
the “First Division,” which remained under General Francisco Quijada. To pro- 
tect Mexicali from a possible attack by Mayol and his men, the Second Division 
marched on Tijuana (Fabela and Fabela, 1960-1973, X:275-276; Regeneracion 6 
May 1911; Revolutions in Mexico, 1913, pp. 197-198). At Tecate they were joined 
by another group of between 60 and 70 Mexican and foreign volunteers under the 
command of Sam Wood, a Wobbly. Shortly before, on May 2, Wood had replaced 
John R. “Jack” Mosby, a Wobbly and soldier of fortune, as commander, as a result 
of the latter’s having been wounded in an engagement with the federals at the 
nearby ranch of El Carrizo (San Diego Evening Tribune 1, 2, 3 May 1911; SDU 3, 
5, 8 May 1911; NYT 3 May 1911; Fabela and Fabela, 1960-1973, X:224, 227, 
280-281). 

Following a hard-fought battle on the morning of May 9, 1911, Tijuana fell to 
Pryce and his men. At the same moment, another struggle was occurring between 
the Maderistas and federal troops at Ciudad Juérez, which would result in the 
rebel capture of that city and the resignation of the Diaz government two weeks 
later (SDU, San Diego Sun, SDET 8-15 May 1911; Smith, 1911, pp. 2-7). 
Although Ensenada remained in federal hands, the victory appeared to bring the 
conquest of the Distrito Norte that much closer to realization, as well as the 
rebels’ dream of establishing a workers’ dominion in at least a portion of the 
Mexican Republic. Due to the death of Wood as a result of a federal raid on the 
Liberal encampment during the night of May 8-9, Pryce appointed C.W. 
“Melbourne” Hopkins, an Australian and close friend, as his adjutant. Although 
Hopkins, like Mosby, was a member of the IWW, his career prior to his joining 
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that organization, as well as his behavior during the Baja California revolt, indi- 
cates that he was more of a soldier of fortune than social revolutionary (SDS 10 
May 1911; SDU 11 May 1911; Revolutions in Mexico, 1913, p. 198). 

The rebel victory prompted a substantial influx of new recruits for the Second 
Division. Many of these were IWW men who had made their way to San Diego 
and then crossed the border into Tijuana (Revolutions in Mexico, 1913, pp. 
248-249; Taylor, 1966, p. 26; Foner, 1981, p. 225n.12; Turner, 1981, p. 37). 

One of the more notable of these Wobbly volunteers was Frank Little. With the 
sole exception of Haywood himself, Little was probably the toughest and most 
dynamic of the Wobbly leaders. He had joined the IWW in 1906 and had partic- 
ipated in the free speech fights at Missoula (1909), Spokane (1909-1910) and 
Fresno (1910-1911). A few years after his service in the Baja California revolt, in 
1916, Little became a member of the General Executive Board of the IWW. He 
also became an advocate of militant action and strong-arm tactics in labor dis- 
putes. However, Little’s opposition to World War One and the U.S.’s role in it 
made him many enemies. He was eventually lynched in Butte, Montana, on July 
31, 1917, while trying to organize a strike among the district’s metal miners 
against the Anaconda Company (Weintraub, 1947, pp. 32, 51; Chaplin, 1948, pp. 
162, 195-196, 200-201, 208-210; Renshaw, 1999, pp. 160-163). 

Another noted Wobbly who joined the Second Division a few weeks later was 
Joe Hill, accompanied by another IWW comrade, Sam Murray. Joe Hill had 
immigrated to the U.S. in 1902 at the age of 23. In 1910 Hill joined the San Pedro 
IWW local and, like Little, had participated in the Fresno Free Speech fight. He 
was also reportedly in charge of enlisting IWW men in Los Angeles for the 
Magonista cause. Hill’s execution by a Utah firing squad on November 19, 1915 
for his conviction in the murder of John G. Morrison, a local grocer, also made 
him one of the three great martyrs of the working man’s cause, alongside Little 
and Wesley Everest, who was lynched in Centralia, Washington, on Armistice Day 
1919, after the area’s lumber trust decided to expell the IWW from the region 
(Chaplin, 1948, pp. 150-151, 160-161, 184-193; Jensen, 1951, pp. 357-364; 
Foner, 1965a, pp. 16-108). 

In the weeks following the capture of Tijuana, some of the Wobbly volunteers, 
elated by the prospect of being closer to final victory in the peninsula, began to 
speak of the possibility of creating a utopian community in the region made up of 
Mexican and U.S. workers who might wish to take up residence there. This new 
territory, they claimed, would be subject only nominally — or perhaps even sep- 
arated from — Mexican control. It could also be used — much as the PLM had 
originally planned — as a base for the eventual conquest of the rest of the coun- 
try, as well as to attack U.S. capitalism. A proclamation signed by three Wobbly 
insurgents — F.G. Peterson, Jack Phelan and Francisco Martinez — and also by 
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the PLM junta members, exhorted IWW and other labor sympathizers to join the 
revolt in Baja California. The document, which was published in The Industrial 
Worker on June 8, 1911, declared: 


We have got a utopia down here. We do not work, and we do not get 
pulled for vags either. We drill half an hour daily so that we will be able 
to plug the federals full of holes when they have recovered enough to 
show up again. Now fellows this Lower California is very nice country 
in metals and otherwise, and if you fellow workers back us up with men 
and money we will surely take this country and will be able in various 
ways to help organization work in the U.S.A. So, fellows, stop looking 
for a master, stop counting the ties, stop gazing at the Job Sign, and take 
the first train and come down here. Here, there are no bosses and you 
are FREE. Also tell other radicals to come as we want nobody else. 
Hold meetings, read this letter, collect money and come (IW 8 June 
1911). 


In the same letter, it was also stated that peace would not be made with the new 
Anti-Reelectionist regime and that the struggle would continue in order to 
achieve a truly proletarian revolution: 


Don’t believe the capitalist press when they tell you there is peace in 
Mexico because Diaz has resigned. There will never be peace in 
Mexico until the Red Flag flies over the workingman’s country and 
Capitalism shall have been overthrown (IW 8 June 1911). 


For the moment, however, there remained the more practical problem as to 
what future direction the campaign would take in order to complete the conquest 
of the peninsula. As the junta had sent no arms or munitions, Pryce reopened the 
saloons and gaming houses of Tijuana to tourism and granted additional permits 
to interested promoters (SDU 10, 14, 15, 29, May 1911; SDET 15 May 1911; 
Langham, 1981, pp. 40-41; Vanderwood, 1988, pp. 48-49). Within a short time, 
he had collected hundreds of dollars from permit fees and taxes on sales income 
from the town’s curio or souvenir stores. This money was sent to the Los Angeles 
junta as a down payment for the purchase of armament (Revolutions in Mexico, 
1913, p. 197; SDU 15 June 1911; Carrillo Azpéitia, 1976, pp. 50-51). 

At the end of May 1911, when the requested armament had not arrived, Pryce 
and Hopkins left for Los Angeles to meet with the junta members. Upon arriving 
there, the latter informed him that peace would not be made with “bourgeois” 
Madero, and that the struggle in Mexico would continue. It gave Pryce no assur- 
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ances that the armament would be sent, but agreed to his request that an inves- 
tigative commission be sent to judge the situation in Tijuana at first hand. Without 
armament, Pryce considered the rebel cause lost and announced that he was quit- 
ting the struggle (SDU 1, 3 June 1911; Sanchez Lamego, 1976-1977, II:15-20). 

With the departure of Pryce, the Second Division soon splintered into factions, 
each with its own leader (SDU, SDET, SDS 1, 2 June 1911). Among those soldiers 
who wished to continue with the struggle was a young captain named Louis 
James. James tried to persuade others of this die-hard group that, with sufficient 
financial support from U.S. big business groups, the “Second Division” could sub- 
due the rest of the peninsula and establish an independent republic. To obtain the 
necessary aid, he believed that they could use the services of Richard Ferris, a Los 
Angeles promoter who had visited the rebel camp on several occasions and made 
friends with James, Pryce and several of the other men. 

As a result of a meeting held by James with a portion of the Tijuana garrison, 
the “Republic of Baja California” was proclaimed, with Ferris as president. The 
plan fell through when the latter declined to accept the offer on the pretext of not 
wishing to violate U.S. neutrality laws. Ferris had already intervened once in the 
struggle, the previous February, when he had offered President Diaz, by way of 
the Mexican consul of San Francisco, a proposal for the purchase of the peninsu- 
la. Diaz had rejected the offer, despite Ferris’ threat that he would send an expe- 
dition to seize the territory by force (SDU 19, 21 May; 1, 3, 6 June 1911; 
Revolutions in Mexico, 1913, pp. 198, 374-379, 384; Turner, 1981, p. 49). 

In the meantime, the investigative commission, under Antonio Pio Araujo, had 
arrived at Tijuana. Although some members of the Second Division did not trust 
the junta since it had not sent them provisions nor participated more directly in 
the campaign, the Wobbly, Mexican and Indian combatants were particularly irri- 
tated by the James—Ferris conspiracy. The Wobblies called Ferris a “rich capital- 
ist,” while Flores Magén used a similar expression in referring to him as “the 
millionaire Ferris” ([W 6 June 1911; Regeneracidn 10 June 1911). Those mem- 
bers of the Division who denounced the filibuster scheme also decided to support 
the junta in its decision to subject Pryce and Hopkins to a war council and relieve 
them of their commands. In an election held on June 3, 1911, Jack Mosby, who 
was loyal to the junta, was elected as the new commander. Following the election, 
the new commander and the junta commission announced that the Second 
Division would fight on to carry out the Magonistas’ revolutionary aims, and 
Ferris was declared persona non grata. When James returned to the rebel camp 
on June 4, the day after the election, he was placed under arrest and then ban- 
ished from Mexico. 
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The rebels’ defeat 


Although the junta had reestablished its control over the military command of 
the peninsula revolt, its chances for achieving victory in that region were rapidly 
diminishing. 

A few weeks following the signing of the Treaty of Ciudad Juarez (21 May 
1911) and Diaz’ resignation as president, the new interim government headed by 
Francisco Leén de la Barra obtained permission from the U.S. government for 
the rail transportation of 1,500 soldiers of the Mexican federal army, under the 
orders of General Manuel Gordillo Escudero, from El Paso to Calexico. At the 
same time, it sent ex-Magonistas Jestis Flores Magon — Ricardo’s elder brother 
— and Juan Sarabia to Los Angeles, as well as José Maria Leyva and. Jestis 
Gonzalez Monroy to Mexicali, with the object of attempting to convince the 
rebels to surrender. The Liberal commanders at Mexicali and Tijuana realized 
that their respective garrisons would soon be crushed as a result of a pincer move- 
ment between the Gordillo Escudero contingent and the federal forces in 
Ensenada. On June 17, 1911, General Francisco Quijada surrendered his small 
force at Mexicali, which had been reduced by desertions from 100 to around 60 
men, to the federal peace commission. Of these 60 men, roughly a third were for- 
eigners; it is uncertain, however, how many of these men were Wobblies (SDU 18 
June 1911; LAT 19 June, 1911; Gonzdlez Monroy, 1962, pp. 152-160). 

While this was occurring, Mosby took steps towards restoring discipline and 
preparing his men to do battle with the federals. As a preliminary step, he shut 
down Tijuana’s saloons and gaming houses and, as a substitute method for raising 
money, he and his men staged a kind of “Wild West” show for tourists visiting 
from San Diego. During each performance, postcards and other souvenirs, such 
as spent cartridges from the May 9 battle, were also sold. The money raised from 
such sources, however, proved insufficient to meet the needs of his men (Los 
Angeles Herald 20 June 1911; SDU 8, 11, 12, 21 June 1911). Mosby also tried to 
prevent soldiers of fortune from joining the Second Division. During this period, 
more Wobblies joined the rebel force, but soldiers of fortune also continued to 
form part of the group. The Division had experienced so many desertions that, in 
order to undertake the contemplated march on Ensenada, it was necessary to 
recruit every possible man, whatever his background. Once again, tensions arose 
between the Mexicans and foreigners, with outbreaks of violence (SDS 14 June, 
1911; SDU 10, 15 June, 1911). 

The Magonistas, moreover, could no longer use the U.S. as a supply source for 
men and material. The U.S. authorities gradually began to cooperate seriously 
with the Dfaz government to repress rebel activities as part of the policy it had 
adopted in mid-May 1911 of favoring the Madero faction as an alternative to a 
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radical revolution in Mexico. These repressive practices culminated on June 14, 
1911 with the arrest of the junta members by the Los Angeles authorities. 
Accused of having violated U.S. neutrality laws, Ricardo Flores Mag6n and his 
brother Enrique, Librado Rivera and Anselmo L. Figueroa were sentenced to 23 
months in prison. Pio Araujo was also detained, but escaped to Canada (Los 
Angeles Express 16 June 1911; SDS 14 June, 1911; SDU 15 June, 1911; SDET 16 
June, 1911). 

The Magonistas had also begun to lose the support and friendship of many of 
their former U.S. sympathizers. U.S. socialist and labor leaders in general were 
disposed to help the PLM realize its liberal and reformist goals as announced in 
their 1906 program, but not the anarchist objectives of 1911. They would raise 
money for the defense of the Magonista leaders in the courts, but not to buy 
armament to wage revolution in Mexico or any other region. The Socialist Party 
had also become progressively more conservative after 1908. Many Socialists 
became less sympathetic towards the PLM due to the open split between Flores 
Magén and Madero as a result of the latter’s arrest of several Magonista military 
leaders in Chihuahua and the absorption of their forces into his own (Kipnis, 
1968, pp. 164-242, 370-420, 426-429; Myers, 1970, pp. 239, 344; Raat, 1981, p: 
61; Byrkit, 1982, pp. 129-130). 

In the meantime, Colonel Vega, with approximately 600 men, comprising sol- 
diers from his garrison in Ensenada, some 200 troops from the 8th Battalion 
which had returned to Ensenada after the capitulation of the Magonista force in 
Mexicali, as well as some 150 Mexican volunteers from San Diego, began a march 
on Tijuana. The federal forces were well equipped and provisioned, and, unlike 
the rebels, possessed artillery in the form of a fieldpiece and three machine guns. 
The Liberals, with slightly more than 200 men, engaged the federals at a point on 
the rail line southeast in the vicinity of Agua Caliente, but were routed after a 
bloody, two-hour combat. The rebel foreign combatants, including Mosby, sur- 
rendered to the U.S. military authorities after crossing the border at San Ysidro, 
California, while the majority of the Mexicans and Indians took refuge in the 
countryside. Among the Wobblies and other foreign volunteers who escaped 
internment was Joe Hill (LAH, 22, 23 June; 2 July 1911; SDU 24, 26 June, 1911; 
Hamilton, 1913, pp. 432-435; Carson, 1972, part 1, pp. 9-11). 

IWW volunteers constituted approximately a third of the Magonista soldiers 
who fought in the Baja California revolt of 1911. Although an Italian participant 
of the campaign claimed, in an article published in L’Era Nuova, that the IWW 
combatants formed only a quarter of the rebel forces, due to the fact that several 
of the Mexican volunteers, who were mostly Mexican—Americans or Mexican res- 
idents of the U.S., were also members of the IWW, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the proportion was much higher. However, the number of non-IWW volun- 
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teers was definitely greater than that of the IWW combatants during the latter 
stages of the campaign, especially after March or April 1911 (Blaisdell, 1962, p. 
936, n.93). 

Wobbly volunteers continued to participate in Magonista military activities in 
Baja California following the defeat at Tijuana. In mid-March 1912, Facundo 
Monterrubio, Ambrosio Ruiz and Tirso de la Toba entered Baja California near 
Tecate with a small group of men, including several Wobblies led by the American 
Jack Holland, one of Jack Mosby's former officers. On March 23, 1912, the raiders 
assaulted the residence of Pedro Argiles, in Cafiada Verde. Upon learning of the 
imminent arrival of a federal column from Tecate, the Magonistas decided to 
move on to Mexicali. They were eventually defeated and dispersed near Cerro del 
Topo on April 17, 1912 by a superior federal force. Although these operations 
were particularly troublesome for the federal authorities in the region, they were 
rather limited in scope and did not result in the conquest of any important towns 
or areas (IW 18 January 1912; Sanchez Lamego, 1976-1977, I1:26—27). 

A few U.S. socialist sympathizers and collaborators, such as John Kenneth 
Turner and his wife Ethel Duffy Turner, as well as the Italian anarchists resident 
in the U.S., continued to support the Magonistas long after their defeat in Baja 
California. Despite the fact that many of the Wobblies were socialists and their 
attitudes in regard to the revolution had begun to change with Madero’s triumph, 
the IWW, as a labor organization, continued to be sympathetic and supportive of 
the Magonista revolutionary movement up until the death of Ricardo Flores 
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Mag6n in Leavenworth Penitentiary on November 21, 1922, and even after his 
death (Christopulos, 1980, pp. 135-153; Raat, 1981, pp. 60-61; Turner, 1981, pp. 
68-69). For more than a decade after the Baja California campaign of 1911, for 
example, the IWW supported a campaign in favor of the release from prison of 
the Chihuahuan Magonista Jestis Maria Rangel, who had been jailed by the Texas 
state authorities in 1915. In part owing to their efforts, Rangel was eventually 
given an amnesty in 1925 by Texas governor Miriam “Ma” Ferguson (Abad de 
Santillan, 1988, pp. 113-114; Chaplin, 1948, pp. 178-179; Raat, 1981, pp. 60-61; 
Renshaw, 1999, pp. 234-235). 

Although the soldiers of fortune and army veterans among the foreign volun- 
teers provided the Magonista groups with their principal combative edge during 
the Baja California campaign of 1911, from a tactical and strategic point of view, 
the Wobbly military contribution to the campaign was also considerable. In the 
case of a few Wobbly volunteers, such as Williams, Mosby and Hopkins, the fact 
that they were also either military veterans or soldiers of fortune enabled them to 
rise to positions of high command in the rebel forces. Others among the Wobbly 
recruits, such as Frank Little and Joe Hill, had participated in the Free Speech 
fights in California. These men, as well as many other Wobbly volunteers who had 
been migrant laborers in the U.S., or who had worked in mines or done other 
types of hard, manual labor, were to a certain extent well-prepared to endure the 
dangers and harsh conditions of military campaigning in Mexico. The Wobblies’ 
contribution to the Baja California campaign was not only of a military nature. In 
early June 1911 the rebellion was in danger of slipping from the junta’s control as 
a result of the gradual concentration of power and authority by the soldier of for- 
tune group and also the desperate nature of a portion of the Second Division’s 
men who wished to continue the struggle. Due to the opposition of the IWW, 
Mexican and Indian members of the Division to these tendencies, the junta’s 
authority was reestablished, placing the rebellion once more on an even keel, 
even though it was ultimately doomed to defeat. A 


Extensive bibliographic references available online at 
http:/Avww.nothingness.org/sociala/ 
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Reviews 


Two Books On Spanish Anarchism 


The CNT in the Spanish Revolution-Vol. I, by Jose Peirats, translated by Paul 
Sharkey, edited by Chris Ealham (first Spanish language edition 1952-53). 


We the Anarchists! A Study of the Iberian Anarchist Federation (FAI), 
1927-1937, by Stuart Christie. 


Reviewer: David Westby 


Most readers of SA, North American anarchists, and indeed, politically inter- 
ested readers and activists in general, are familiar with the revolutionary anarchist 
movement in Spain through the works of Bookchin, Brademas, Kern, Dolgoff, 
Casas, and others writing mostly over the past thirty years or so. Now from the 
Meltzer Press come two volumes that augment this pool of materials. The first of 
these is an English translation of the first volume of Jose Peirats’ official history of 
the movement by Paul Sharkey, edited and annotated in footnotes in great detail 
by Chris Ealham. The CNT in the Spanish Revolution was originally published in 
three volumes in Toulouse in the early 1950s and reissued in 1971 in Paris by the 
exiled Spanish publisher Ruedo Ibérico. Peirats himself was engagé in the move- 
ment and his history has always been considered a valuable source because of his 
direct familiarity with many of the critically important events. The Spanish anar- 
cho-syndicalist union Confederatién Nacional del Trabajo (CN T) was founded in 
1911 and from that date was the main Spanish anarchist organization. Stuart 
Christie’s We the Anarchists: a Study of the Iberian Anarchist Federation 
(Federacién Anarquista Ibérica: FAI) is a useful companion volume detailing the 
ten-year life of what was in effect a gadfly movement-within-the-movement on 
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the CNT’s left. The FAI was created in the Bakuninist spirit of nonpolitical auton- 
omy and was probably the first significant embodiment of today’s affinity groups. 
Many CNT members were also associated with FAI. Faistas typically engaged in 
spontaneous actions, including bombings and assassinations, that were often — to 
the consternation of many CNT leaders — carried out without evident reflection 
or planning. 

The Spanish patrimony following the withdrawal of the Moors was a land of 
regions quite culturally distinct and generally remote from one another. The 
Spanish language itself had significantly different forms, and existed alongside an 
array of others, some of which, Catalan, Gallego, and Basque, in particular, 
remain to this day dominant regional tongues. Moorish culture and administra- 
tion by and large had not reached the northern regions. Mountain ranges, like the 
Sierra Morena along the northern fringe of Andalusia were obstacles to econom- 
ic and cultural integration. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
major states of central and northern Europe were taking shape either through the 
emergence of a bourgeoisie having an interest in democratization, as in Great 
Britain and France, or through the creation of a state through authoritarian impo- 
sition of rule by a dominant monarchical yet development-sponsoring regime, as 
in the Prussian hegemony. These state-making processes were engines that over- 
rode and ultimately even obliterated many of the local cultural and political forms 
within their bailiwicks. In Spain, with the seeming exception of a short period fol- 
lowing Napoleon’s invasion in 1808, this process was arrested, even at times 
reversed, resulting in chronic economic stagnation, persistence of substantial 
local autonomy, and during the later decades of the century, vulnerability to pen- 
etration by foreign capital, particularly British and French. 


in the middle of the nineteenth century following the elimination of feu- 

dal legal forms and commercialization of agriculture, a process in which 
the Church as well as the increasingly concentrated latifundia was implicated: 
Church lands had undergone extensive confiscation in the course of the liberal 
reform in the eighteenth century, in effect converting the Church into the biggest 
capitalist in Spain. This process dissociated the perennially poverty-stricken vil- 
lage-dwelling peasantry from these traditional forms of domination and trans- 
formed the men into day-laborers (braceros) who during the work week were 
typically housed in barracks-style quarters on the latifundia. The latifundia were 
commercialized yet tied to tradition in technology and in dependence on a vil- 
lage-embedded stratum of peasant laborers. The villages (pueblos) themselves 
were communities embodying both collectivist and individualist principles, and 
evidently by virtue of this constituted a seed ground of a rural anarchism which 


! narchism first took root in rural areas of Spain, particularly in Andalusia, 
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was truly spontaneous and of course intrinsically decentralized. So village anar- 
chism grew out of a specific form of village organization confronting a chronical- 
ly inefficient form of feudal agricultural organization essentially unchallenged by 
modernizing forces. And it remained a significant presence right up through the 
1930s, a fact to which the massacre of the entire village of Casas Viejas in 1933 by 
order of the Republican government attests. 

Yet as the industrialization (mainly) of the north proceeded, the center of grav- 
ity of Spanish anarchism did begin to shift, most importantly in Catalonia, along 
with Saragossa, Valencia and The Levant, Galicia and Asturias, where foreign cap- 
ital was becoming powerfully established and socialist and syndicalist unions 
forming. Village anarchism probably made a significant contribution to both, and 
has been credited — by Bookchin, for example — with infusing and keeping alive 
an authentic anarchist spirit by checking the collaborative tendencies appearing 
in the Barcelona syndicalist movement (heavily influenced by French syndicalism 
and especially the Charter of Amiens in 1906) through the stream of village 
dwellers from the Catalan countryside and the nearby Levant and Aragon. The 
fact that anarchist unionism was considerably stronger than its socialist rival in 
Barcelona and in Catalonia generally, whereas this relation was reversed in other 
locales, including Madrid, is supportive of this claim. So by the early years of the 
twentieth century anarchism in Spain was a loose agglomeration of rural enclaves 
mostly in the south along with an industrial “coastal” anarchism which was syndi- 
calist from the outset, and which confronted not only state repression but also 
powerful competition from the socialist unions, organized in a centralized 
bureaucratic national organization. 

The dynamic of nearly a century of anarchism in Spain, then, seems to have 
played out and been strongly conditioned along the following lines: (1) A late-sur- 
viving complex of relatively autonomous regions; (2) The emergence of a north- 
south development cleavage something like Italy; but driven mainly from the 
influx of foreign capital, accompanied by a failure to develop an economically and 
politically strong indigenous bourgeoisie, thereby facilitating the perpetuation of 
the big rural landholders and their traditional bracero labor base; and (3) A labor 
movement split politically and organizationally into two main wings of roughly 
equal if fluctuating strength (at least until the mid-1930s, when the communists 
quite suddenly gained strength), itself internally divided, creating a situation of 
chronic internal tension, struggle, and dissipation of energy. Over the course of 
more than a half-century of political struggle, these factors both facilitated and 
enervated the actions of the movement, and were at the root of its ultimate 
destruction. 
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The Peirats and Christie volumes together help illuminate how the classic 
dilemmas of organizational form, alliances, and political participation were inter- 
twined with these conditions as both cause and effect throughout the decades of 
struggle. 

The shifting of anarchist strength north, with the formation of a union and the 
founding of the CNT in 1911 and the FAI in 1927, brought the question of orga- 
nizational form into increasingly close conjunction with situational opportunities 
for both alliances, particularly regarding engagement in state-connected matters 
ranging from voting to power-sharing in governments. The FAI intended itself as 
a model of both organization and action to the end of holding the CNT to its 
espoused Bakuninist principles. For the most part it took a dim view of alliances 
with the Unidn General Trabajadores (UGT), the national union affiliated with 
the socialist party, and with others as well, although temporary collaborations in 
such nonpolitical actions as industrial strikes were a different matter. But the rela- 
tion of the CNT to the UGT was, at best, on again-off again, and sometimes open- 
ly confrontational. 

Relations of any sort with the state, of course, were a more highly charged issue 
than alliances, which could sometimes be justified on grounds of expedience. 
Generally the CNT rejected political participation, but there were moments of 
irresistible opportunity in which this cardinal principle was at least bent if not 
abrogated. In at least one election during the 2"° Republic, for instance, the orga- 
nization in effect reversed its practice of just two years previous in declining to 
take a position on whether members should vote in the general election. These 
and other actions of the CNT have of course been the objects of much contro- 
versy, appearing mostly as highly polarized judgements about the influence of the 
FAI on the CNT. Peirats argues that the history of anarchist participation in gov- 
ernment shows that it inevitably corrupts central anarchist ideals (even while 
mounting a qualified critique of the FAI). Many others have saddled the FAI with 
the principal responsibility for the failure of the revolution by, among other 
things, keeping the CNT out of the early Caballero coalition government in 1936, 
when, harnessed to the state, as it is argued, it could well have made the critical 
difference in crushing the revolt early before it was able to expand its base. 

Neither of these volumes adds much if anything to the actual stock of knowl- 
edge about Spanish anarchism. Peirats’ history has routinely been mined by the 
professionals, and as far as I can see — and I am no expert — Christie provides 
no new factual material. Peirats’ history I found worthwhile for two reasons. As an 
account of someone who lived through it all it is not just a history, (inevitably, 
given the moment and circumstances of its preparation a somewhat selective and 
incomplete one), but also a very personal document, in which factual reporting, 
political theorizing, and personal sentiment oscillate and sometimes fuse togeth- 
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er. Peirats’ humanity is an inescapable presence. Secondly, it has an immediacy of 
detail simply not captured by standard histories. Quite impressively, Peirats 
devoted about twenty percent of the book to a set of comprehensive and quite 
detailed descriptions of collectives all over the country, and this conveys an appre- 
ciation of the scale and depth of the movement in a way not captured by anything 
else. I should add that Ealham has provided a great many footnotes that are very 
helpful — if at times tedious — and add much interesting detail to Peirats’ 
account. 

The value of Christie’s study lies firstly in its being a compact account of FAI, 
but also in providing a no-holds-barred critique of its actions and their conse- 
quences along the lines I have mentioned above, in the process propounding 
some observations conclusions that many readers of SA may not appreciate. This 
is so despite the fact that We, the Anarchists! is presented — it must be said — 
in a highly flawed format, and would have benefitted from a severe editing. 

I think that most could profit from reading these volumes. Aside from prein- 
dustrial movements like Spanish village anarchism and perhaps a few others like 
the Zapatistas, Spain is the only real-world venue where anarchist doctrine has 
even come close to achieving anything on the order of a social revolution. These 
volumes provide some insight regarding the forces that come into play when an 
anarchist-inspired movement swells to a point that brings it into the precincts of 
power. The picture painted of this here is both heroic and disappointing, but cer- 
tainly worth understanding. A 


The CNT in the Spanish Revolution—Vol. I, by Jose Peirats, translated by Paul 
Sharkey, edited by Chris Ealham (first Spanish language edition 1952-53). The 
Meltzer Press, 2001. 348 pp. 24 pp. of photographs, index. ISBN 1 901172 074. 
Paper £15.95, casebound £60.00. 


We the Anarchists! A Study of the Iberian Anarchist Federation (FAI), 1927-1937, 
by Stuart Christie. The Meltzer Press/Jura Media, 2000. 136 pp, index. ISBN 1 
901172 06 6. Paper £7.95. 
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David Barsamian 


The Decline and Fall of Public Broadcasting 
ce 


Reviewer: Linda Pinkow 


The Decline and Fall of Public Broadcasting is not a detailed analysis of public 
broadcasting. It’s a hodgepodge of media criticism, most of which is already well- 
known to leftists and even liberals who’ve watched in alarm as the mainstream 
U.S. media, including public broadcasting, have moved toward the right-wing in 
the nation’s political discourse. 

At 82 pages (plus a foreword by Amy Goodman and afterword by Mumia Abu- 
Jamal), this pocket-sized book is thin on radical analysis of public broadcasting 
and its alternatives. Barsamian cites a few of the many studies documenting 
homogenization, commercialization and conservatism at National Public Radio 
(NPR) and the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS), and lists many leftist stories, 
commentators and productions that have been censored from the so-called non- 
commercial media. But he never expounds on the fundamental contradiction of 
public broadcasting: that these few weak non-commercial entities are practically 
meaningless within the mind-controlled landscape of U.S. broadcasting. 
Barsamian harks back to the supposedly halcyon early days of public broadcast- 
ing, without admitting that these channels were never intended to be more than 
an elitist sop to those of us who just can’t bear the anti-intellectual mainstream. 

The light weight of the book is particularly surprising, given Barsamian’s bright 
mind and quick wit. He is best known as the frequent interlocutor of Noam 
Chomsky, and has published numerous books of interviews with the esteemed 
anarchist. In addition to other question-and-answer books with various leftist 
activists and intellectuals, Barsamian has authored several incisive books of his 
own. Having met him on many occasions, I consider him an excellent interview- 
er, a powerful speaker, a radical thinker, a dedicated and successful media activist, 
and a charming dinner companion. 

But you wouldn't know it from reading his new book. Why, for example, does 
Barsamian include a 3-page quotation from Garrison Keillor of NPR’s “A Prairie 
Home Companion”? The quotation shows that even mainstream liberals can see 
that NPR is less incisive and relevant than ever. But the soft and fuzzy Keillor is 
predictably devoid of radical critique. 
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The last 20 pages focus on the progressive media. We appreciate that, because 
we get so little coverage. But this section has certain biases. Barsamian focuses on 
people and institutions that he knows best, such as Chomsky and Howard Zinn, 
Free Speech TV (based, like Barsamian, in Boulder, Colorado), the Z Media 
efforts, and his own program, Alternative Radio. His brief discussion of the 
Independent Media Center movement is somewhat superficial and misleading. 
For example, he cites someone who says the IMCs need more input from “youth, 
women and people of color.” The latter is quite true, and we need to think much 
more deeply about what keeps people of color out of this movement. But as some- 
one who's been involved with the IMC, I know that under-30s are over-repre- 
sented in the movement. And although I have heard of some patriarchal 
problems, for the most part IMCs are run on feminist principles, with a lot of 
female participation. 

Most troubling is Barsamian’s cursory end-piece on “media activism strategies.” 
Speaking of outreach beyond “the choir” of leftists, he asks: “How do we move 
from our cocoon of ‘cool people’ and reach people in the subdivisions, work 
places, and trailer parks, to talk about issues they want to hear in a language that's 
meaningful to them without being patronizing, pedantic, or obscure?” But he 
really doesn’t answer the question. . 

There’s nothing new here for those of us who know about the Pacifica crisis, the 
Independent Media Centers and Free Speech TV. But unfortunately, there are 
many leftists who don’t know about their own media, or understand the impor- 
tance of building new media institutions to replace the rotten structures that cur- 
rently dominate the world. Those people should spend a few hours with this book, 
then consult the resources listed in the short appendix and start exploring for 
themselves. 

If you know any leftists or liberals whose faces go blank when you mention Jeff 
Cohen or Amy Goodman, you might consider giving them Barsamian’s book. For 
those people, it would be an easy entry into the world of progressive ideas about 
the broadcast media. 


Barsamian, David. The Decline and Fall of Public Broadcasting. Cambridge: South 
End Press, 2001. 
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Matthew Lasar 
Pacifica Radio: The Rise of an Alternative Network 


Reviewer: Richard Kostelanetz 


As one of the few Americans to have a critical interest in radio, I wanted to like 
this book, only to come away disappointed. It’s badly written, as more than once 
I found the sentences within a paragraph to be in the wrong order, sending me 
back to figure out a point or a chronology, rather than propelling me forward. A 
similar jumping-about pervades whole chapters. 

Secondly, contrary to the book’s subtitle, this is less about the Pacifica network 
than about its flagship station, KPFA, where the author worked as a reporter in 
the news department during the 1980s. The New York City affiliate, WBAI, is 
treated sketchily, while the Pacifica stations in other cities are barely mentioned. 

Thirdly, perhaps because Lasar’s experience in radio appears limited to a single 
station, he doesn’t acknowledge other radical radios — not just the more promi- 
nent NPR and APR, which have been genuine alternatives to commercial radio, 
but college stations that, at their best, operate with a comparable freedom, espe- 
cially in cultural presentations. (For instance, in the discussion of the develop- 
ment of “free form” at WBAI during the late 1960s, Lasar doesn’t mention 
comparable developments at WFMU at a college now defunct in suburban New 
Jersey.) 

I don’t think he understands the politics of noncommercial institutions with 
vacuums to fill where, as here, the participants compete for air time within a 24/7 
cycle. The leverage for obtaining more favorable time slots is based not on money 
— on, say, the purchase of advertising time — there is inevitably a fight for power. 
Nor does he understand their economics that depend not upon advertising, like 
commercial stations, upon indispensability (and thus often about the threat of 
demise) that prompts donations. 

His discussions of individuals likewise take place in a cultural vacuum. He 
refers to someone named Adam David Miller as one of the few 
African—Americans volunteering at KPFA during the 1950s. Apparently, he does- 
n't know that someone with this tripartite named edited Dices or Black Bones 
(1970), which I’ve long regarded as one of the very best anthologies of 
African-American poetry. 
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Lasar talks about conflict as KPFA mostly as clashing personalities, rather than 
identifying political issues, somewhat trivializing them thereby. One truth hidden 
in his pages, as well as in reports on the recent controversies at Pacifica Radio, is 
that anarchist/pacifist institutions are as vulnerable to enemies calling themselves 
“left” as those calling themselves “right.” This truth was familiar to George Orwell 
in writing about the Spanish Civil War in Homage to Catalonia; the theme recurs 
in the commentaries of Paul Goodman and Murray Bookchin, among others. 

The original ideology of Pacifica was pacifist/libertarian — presenting a variety 
of alternative viewpoints. I can recall that the National Review had a regular pro- 
gram into the 1960s; so did William Mandel, who struck me as a Soviet sympa- 
thizer who, to put it mildly, make things up. Nowadays WBAI is less interesting 
than before precisely because it is less open than partisan. 

Conservatives often complain that independent institutions not controlled by 
them are conquered by PC lefties, who tend to be better organized than free- 
floating independents. Some of these operators, such as those recently taking over 
Pacifica, were allied with elements of the Democratic Party, especially during the 
Clinton administrations. Whether they are greater enemies of anarchists than 
right-wingers is not an issue; the point demonstrated in the Pacifica history, as 
elsewhere, is that lefty apparatchiks can deleteriously undermine anarchist/ liber- 
tarian creations. Don’t forget it. 


Pacifica Radio: The Rise of an Alternative Network. Matthew Lasar. Philadelphia: 
Temple Univ. Press, 1999. 277 pp. $34.95, 600 words 
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Dark Star, Ed. 


Beneath the Paving Stones: 
The Situationists and the Beach, 1968 


Reviewer: a.h.s. boy 


world, the Situationist International has been rediscovered by a new gen- 

eration of radicals. New translations of situationist literature, museum 
exhibitions, and greater mainstream exposure of situationist ideas and practices 
have contributed to the resurgence of interest. AK Press’ publication of Beneath 
the Paving Stones is a continuation of this trend. 


| fter nearly two decades of relative obscurity in the English-speaking 


The Situationist International published a journal from 1958 to 1969, and for- 
mally dissolved in 1972, after having reduced themselves to two members. Their 
influence on late 20th century radical theory is almost mythical — it is pervasive, 
but rarely is the source acknowledged, if even recognized. “Our thoughts are in 
everyone’s minds,” they once said. Their critique of modern society was more 
extensive than a simple economic or political critique, reaching into art, cinema, 
education, the banalities of everyday life. Guy-Emest Debord, arguably the 
“leader” of the group, published in 1969 a book called The Society of the 
Spectacle, a dense volume outlining his theories on modern alienation, commod- 
ity fetishism, and the role of representation in the prevailing ideologies of the day 
(US-style free market capitalism, and Soviet state capitalism). 

The legacy of situationist thought can be easily found today’s culture. 
Magazines like Adbusters trace their textual and visual subversion techniques to 
situationist “détournement,” the alteration of signage and comic strips for politi- 
cal ends. The same technique has been, in typically ironic fashion, assimilated by 
advertising in support of capital. Analysis of the Gulf War and its media coverage 
often drew upon (usually rather uninformed) perspectives on “the spectacle.” 

The actual writings of the situationists, however, are less familiar to the public. 
Beneath the Paving Stones offers a great and broad introduction to situationist 
thought. Though it focuses greatly on the events of May 1968, it manages to 
include shorter texts by Debord and Vaneigem, granting the reader an easy intro- 
duction to their longer and more difficult texts. 
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The book opens with a foreword by 
editor Dark Star that simply offers an 
explanation and background on the 
selection of texts, and then launches 
into a reprint of “On the Poverty of 
Student Life.” Perhaps the most 
(in)famous of situationist texts, this 
pamphlet was printed in 1966 by the 
student union at the University of 
Strasbourg. The union representa- 
tives, elected by a generally apathetic 
student population on a platform of 
self-destruction, used several thou- 
sand dollars of their budget to print 
10,000 copies of the tract, which was 
then handed out on the day classes returned in the Fall of 1966. The pamphlet, 
though not officially a publication of the Situationist International, was largely 
penned by SI member Mustapha Khayati, with approval and slight modifications 
by the students. The content was a searing and broad social critique, attacking 
alienation in virtually every aspect of contemporary life, and serves as a great 
overview of the extent and tone of situationist analysis. The scandal that ensued 
its publication produced a flurry of discussion that brought the name of the SI 
into the limelight. The student union was shut down by court order, and the judge 
offered a brilliantly written indictment of the students, stating that they “do not 
hesitate to commend theft, the destruction of scholarship, the abolition of work, 
total subversion, and a world-wide proletarian revolution with ‘unlicensed plea- 
sure’ as its only goal.” 

Soon after, the situationists published a commentary on the scandal in their 
own journal, offering background on the events leading up to “On the Poverty...” 
and related events. This is an important text for understanding how the SI relates 
to other radical organizations, and provides a glimpse of the somewhat elitist and 
pompous attitude of the SI, with comments like “the pitiful student milieu is of 
no interest to us,” and justifications akin to “the simple fact of telling the truth.” 
Whatever the validity of their statements, it is nonetheless a poignant reflection 
of their self-importance. 

“Paris: May 1968” is a lengthy but compelling eyewitness account of the upris- 
ing in Paris, originally published by the Solidarity group. Although it was written 
quickly after the events, the result is a fascinating depiction of how theory and 
practice were both interwoven and unraveled during that period. Accounts of 
how the “mainstream” unions and “revolutionary” political parties completely 
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failed to seize the significance of the events as they took place echoes the criti- 
cisms offered throughout situationist literature. 

The texts by Vaneigem and Debord do not focus on May 1968 (both were writ- 
ten years earlier), but give the reader a chance to get to know the writings of these 
two men, the most significant authors of the movement. “The Totality for Kids” 
(also more accurately known as “Basic Banalities”) reveals the scope and per- 
spective of Raoul Vaneigem’s writing. Vaneigem is the more — dare I say it? — 
“spiritual” of the two, focusing on alienation in human relationships (to work, to 
each other, to oneself). His work is literary, scholarly, and speaks in a language 
thick with metaphors. He makes frequent references to the “mythologies” of poli- 
cies or organizations, or writes in terms of “the sacred” and “sacrifice.” His work 
remains as politically significant as any produced by the SI, but couched in terms 
unusual for political theory. This preoccupation can be seen in his later work as 
well, from The Movement of the Free Spirit to Pour une internationale du genre 
humain. 

Debord writes on the Watts riots, and attempts to provide an analysis of the 
events as a truly revolutionary, spontaneous moment. Reading Debord in the con- 
text of commenting on concrete events — as opposed to more abstract, general 
political theory — is a good way te work up to the later Society of the Spectacle, 
a dense but very important work. 

Beneath the Paving Stones closes with a smattering of documents produced by 
various organizations during the events of May, providing insight into the 
thoughts and actions of student committees of the time. The book is also pep- 
pered with photos and illustrations from those days, some inspiring shots of mas- 
sive demonstrations and some notable poster designs. 

So, while not an original work — many of these texts are already available else- 
where — this is a fine collection of situationist writing, and a well-selected anthol- 
ogy. Some of the translations suffer a bit from not having been revised since their 
original publication in the early 1970s (even Ken Knabb, who translated much of 
the work, has updated his translations since then), but on the whole they are quite 
readable, and certainly worthwhile. 


Beneath the Paving Stones: Situationists and the Beach, May 1968. Edited by Dark 
Star. San Francisco: AK Press, 2001. 120pp. 
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Brian Martin 
Nonviolence Versus Capitalism 


Reviewer: Camy Matthay 


cogent argument for the value of using nonviolent action as strategy for 
moving beyond capitalism. 

Why should we move beyond capitalism? The choir of anti-capitalists could list 
hundreds of reasons. Environmentalists will tell you how it is undermining bio- 
logical diversity, depleting resources, scarring the earth, and destroying tradition- 
al cultures. Moralists and socialists will tell you that it is producing economic 
inequality on a massive scale. Labor activists will call attention to the lack of con- 
trol workers have over their wages and working conditions. Prison activists, at 
least here in the U.S., will tell you that the high percentage of people incarcerat- 
ed is the default of a system that creates poverty. And the list goes on. Even apol- 
ogists who point out how capitalism spurs great achievements falter when many 
of these achievements are compared with humane objectives they've eclipsed. 

Consider the cliché about the country that could send men to the moon but 
couldn't solve the problem of homelessness. It rankled, but then, here we are thir- 
ty-three years later living with the same conditions that “helped” so many 
Americans tolerate those sorts of astonishing disparities. 

Of course, it is untrue that we cannot solve the problems of homelessness and 
other bad things — and solve them forever — here in the U.S. and everywhere 
else on the planet. It is just that we will not. We don’t know how to expend our 
resources in a humanitarian way because capitalism focuses our attention in a sin- 
gular way that has become so omnipresent we wear it like our skin. Homelessness, 
hunger, injustice — we’ve been living with these conditions for so long that we 
accept them as inevitable like SUVs, clear cuts, sweatshops, dioxin, earnings-per- 
share, scented kitty litter, and CEOs. The arrangements of life we have become 
accustomed to are not givens even though people socialized under the current 
competitive, selfish culture find it difficult to think outside the box, to imagine 
other possibilities. I clearly remember my own shock and delight when my 4 year 
old son asked me why libraries for clothes didn’t exist. And why not? Why not 
experiment with new arrangements in life? 


B rian Martin’s new book Nonviolence Versus Capitalism is a powerful and 
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We live under many hegemonic illusions. We need to have it explained to us 
that capitalism is almost synonymous with violence — even requires violence. We 
would do well, Martin writes, to see the overriding system as clearly as we can, to 
understand how capitalism keeps itself in business. And, since we don’t sail away 
from the status quo on analysis or doctrinal purity, we must figure out which alter- 
natives are worth pursuing. Social change has to develop in an open way from real 
situations. “It is no good just being against capitalism without an idea of what is 
going to be better,” writes Martin. We need to have some grasp — however ten- 
uous — of where we are going, of what is going to be better. 

If the goal is a world with far less suffering, a nonviolent future, it is imperative 
that these dreams are shared and refined in concrete terms. In light of this, 
Martin presents descriptions of four alternative systems that are explicitly con- 
structed on non-violent foundations. His examples include: Sarvoydaya, the 
Gandhian ideal of self-sufficient village democracy (a lifestyle being practiced by 
over six million people in India and Sri Lanka), an anarchistic model of decen- 
tralized direct collective control over all the affairs of life and relationship, volun- 
taryism — a spin off of libertarianism that is based on cooperative relationships in 
a market economy, and demarchy — a sociopolitical model which presents a non- 
coercive and localized solution to the participation dilemma associated with direct 
democracy. 

Martin then evaluates these alternatives against conditions he believes a non- 
violent society should fulfill. These conditions or principles are: cooperation; 
altruism (that’s my word — Martin says “people with the greatest needs should 
have priority in the distribution of social production); satisfying work; inclusivity 
(Martin says “the system should be designed and run by the people themselves, 
not by authorities or experts); and nonviolence. This list is not set in stone or 
exclusive though it probably includes the most salient and powerful principles. 
Martin points out, for example, that the principle of nonviolence alone would be 
“quite sufficient to rule out most [formal market] economic systems, real or 
ideal.” A statement so stunning and fertile I felt like Alice after she had dropped 
into the bunny hole. 


he first words in Nonviolence Versus Capitalism are: “Nonviolent action is 
the most promising method of moving beyond capitalism to a more 
humane social and economic system.” How does he justify this claim? Not 
on moral grounds — though Martin understands that that alone is enough for 
some people — but on the grounds that the most prominent alternatives to cap- 
italism that were pursued in the 1900s, namely, state socialism and social elec- 
toralism, were tried and they consistently failed. Furthermore, since socialist 
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alternatives rely, as capitalism does, on the power of the state, and hence, ulti- 
mately on violence for control of society, nonviolence deserves a chance. 

As unfashionable as it may be to say so in “left field,” I think it is absurd to claim 
“that the ends justify the means” when the means fracture trust in the expectation 
of a more stable and less destructive future. I’m with Bertha von Suttner, the 
Nobel Peace laureate who said nearly a century ago: “Only a fool would try to 
remove an ink spot with more ink, or an oil spot with oil; how can anyone believe 
that blood stains can be removed by shedding more blood?” 

One might even ask what use it is to achieve a cooperative classless society or 
any socialist alternative, if political and economic stability is maintained by the 
threat of state violence? One form of domination would simply replace a previous 
form. Under these conditions of social control, would it mean anything then if the 
commissars of the new order claimed their system was more enlightened? 

Violent strategies, in multiplying suffering to achieve their goal, are unlikely to 
achieve a less destructive society since they are known to perpetuate cycles of vio- 
lent retribution. Those who argue that these conditions “are only natural” fail to 
recognize that cooperation, community, and freedom are also conditions of nature 
from which we evolved — powerful ones that perhaps should be universally rec- 
ognized as inalienable. Under capitalism, however, cooperation, community and 
freedom are subjugated to the ideology of individual material gain. These condi- 
tions are suppressed not only because they cannot be commodified, but because 
they are beautiful and compelling enough to derail people from the mainstream 
agenda. 


nlike violent strategies where many social ills are not addressed until 

“after the revolution,” in nonviolent strategy, features of the sought-after 

goal are built into means so that, as Martin wrote, “if one believes in a 
cooperative, egalitarian, nonviolent economic future, in which priority is given to 
serving those in greatest need, then a nonviolent strategy cannot be too damag- 
ing, because it incorporates those features in its methods...its methods are com- 
patible with its goal.” 

Additionally, unlike military or guerrilla tactics that typically place a premium 
on recruiting or drafting young men, anyone regardless of their age, gender, or fit- 
ness can volunteer. Responsibility for the “movement” would be with the people 
themselves, rather than authorities or experts. 

Nonviolent action is also a multipurpose approach to social change, i.e., it can 
be effectively used against other systems of domination, such as state repression, 
racism, patriarchy, and the domination of nature. And, since more of the popula- 
tion can be mobilized in a participatory fashion than in “legitimate” violent chan- 
nels, changes are likely to be more: lasting and more transformative. 
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The most valuable part of Nonviolence Versus Capitalism may be the sugges- 
tions Martin offers on how to assess the anti-capitalistic merits of various cam- 
paigns such as environmental issues, workers’ rights, etc. Though Martin admits 
that a campaign might be extremely important even though it doesn’t directly 
oppose capitalism, his method of assessment, which he condenses into a few 
sobering questions, is for a specific anti-capitalistic purpose and as such has 
tremendous value to those who are interested in determining whether or not a 
strategy merely tweaks the status quo by subtractive and additive reforms, or pro- 
motes revolutionary changes that would effectively challenge the underpinnings 
of capitalism. A strike for higher pay, for example, can be valuable to exploited 
workers but it does not challenge the asymmetry of power in the relationship 
between employers and workers. A strategy aimed to give workers control over 
what they produce and what they would charge for their labor, however, is quite 
different since it challenges, among other things, the legitimacy of hierarchical 
relations. In a similar critique of nonviolent strategy, Martin points out how “with- 
drawal of consent as a nonviolent tactic can be used to change relationships to 
means of production, but revolutionary change is not just a matter of withdraw- 
ing consent from a particular factory owner, but of withdrawing consent from 
ownership itself.” 

Although factory owners, corporate directors, CEOs, etc., may be the master 
thieves, they are nonetheless not the capitalist machine. We are all both guests 
and hosts in the Market-Economy Hotel. Expending energy to modify the behav- 
ior of those in the penthouse has proven to be generally useless (e.g., see Michael 
Moore’s film The Big One). Identifying and killing those who dominate and 
exploit is a “clear the slate” strategy that presents troubling problems not the least 
of which is the fact that it attracts extremists who, under some illusion of being in 
possession of the “true way,” practice a kind of despotic self-righteousness. 

At this late date, bombing the shit out of the Hotel is tantamount to collective 
suicide. What is really going to matter is how carefully the hotel is dismantled, and 
if the numbers of people effectively challenging the legitimacy of capitalism can 
reach a tipping point. This is no small thing, not only because of the difficulties 
associated with challenging intricately distributed systems of domination, but 
because technocratic societies produce a surfeit of info-tainment and disinforma- 
tion. In fact, the system for producing “unreality” has become so pervasive that 
critical thinking about the whole commodity system is foreshortened. Desires for 
wealth and material items, which most modern people subjectively feel, are care- 
fully molded by the system to maintain the constant economic growth which cap- 
italism requires. 

Beyond the mystifications of consumerism, capitalism is also sustained by 
belief systems including property, entitlement, individualism, as well as everyday 
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behaviors including selfishness, status enhancement, the pursuit of autonomy, and 
so on. The media, culture, state education, etc., all support this psychological 
environment because it enhances the goals of the capitalist system. 

As desires are homogenized, other ways of organizing economic and social life 
are extinguished. Even more threatening is that in affluent societies, as Hans 
Magnus Enzensberger pointed out, “what is in danger of being abolished is not 
exploitation, but our awareness of it... That this state of affairs is readily accepted 
and voluntarily endured is the greatest achievement of the mind industry.” 
Indeed, as Jerry Farber put it: “Capitalism is institutionalized selfishness, institu- 
tionalized blindness, institutionalized theft. The blindness, naturally, we don’t see. 
And the theft is so thoroughly disguised that most of the victims will fight for their 
right to be robbed.” 

Much understanding is required to challenge a system of domination capable of 
promoting the most artful deceptions in its own self-interest. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing that is going to matter in the struggle against capitalism, its votaries, and the 
blindness it instills, is numbers. That is, numbers of people who are enchanted 
enough with the possibility of a more humane social reality (than the one capitalism 
has constructed) to be true to the task of developing local initiatives that are designed 
with respect to collectively addressed questions such as “How would I really like to 
live? In what kind of society (or non-society) would I feel most comfortable? In what 
kind of system can individuals live up to themselves?” 

The struggle ahead will be difficult. Not much help could be expected from 
those who have been the greatest beneficiaries of capitalism. Mainstream people 
tend to dismiss opportunities to have what Hundertwasser called “an organic 
mode of life” because it is too alien, “it starts much too inconspicuously...there is 
no éclat, no quick fix, it grows very slowly like grass...and that does not corre- 
spond to our social order which expects performance, output, result, and imme- 
diate success.” Many individuals who have been the most dedicated to 
anti-capitalistic ideology have tended to be hostile to nonviolent strategy. I’ve sus- 
pected, as Martin does, that in many cases the antagonism is likely due to the 
absence of a privileged place for anyone in nonviolent strategy. Many socialists as 
well as many members of vanguard parties perceive nonviolence as weak and 
even “antirevolutionary,” since revolutionary strategy, ever since Lenin, is 
assumed to involve violent overthrow of the ruling class. A Marxist I know — not 
so much in defense of violent means, but to denigrate nonviolent strategy — said 
to me: “You think that when push comes to shove, the class that rules will just 
gladly hand over the reigns of power?” This question, while revealing the pre- 
sumption that nonviolence is akin to moral persuasion — something like making 
obsequious appeals to the rich at cocktail parties, when posed rhetorically, does 
no justice to intelligent civic dialogue. 
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something like this: Prior to the market, exchanges were deeply embedded 

in social life, in culture, and were often determined by kinship relations, 
by rites of passage and stages in the life cycle, by gift relationships, by religious 
rites and ceremonies, by social standing, by long-standing trade agreements 
between geographical regions and so on. All these relationship are retrievable, 
inventible, and fluid enough to be adapted to local needs and conditions. New 
ways of organizing social life are within our grasp, but they cannot be forced — 
neither by legal prescription, coercive ideology, or moral scolding...They must 
just be compelling enough for people to volunteer to live that way. 

True to my own experience, if you create a context where you can offer people 
a glimpse of this: basic life support, community, cooperation, and freedom, you 
will awaken in them a longing to forgotten harmonies so powerful that they can- 
not be ignored. This dimension of life, so different than the construct of civiliza- 
tion we were born to — and that so many of us are discovering — is like a 
contagion in our souls. 

Nonviolence is a method of waging conflict. It is not mere passive resistance, 
far more than a precautionary principal, and no more neutral than a gun. 

Given the events of Sept. 11' 2001 and the raging inferno of discussions it pro- 
voked about violence, retribution, and injustices, this book — as a workbook of 
nonviolent theory and strategy — is uncannily timely. And yet, a text on nonvio- 
lence would have been just as timely 10 years ago, 1000 years ago — hell, ever 
since we stepped out of the “Garden.” The particular merit of Martin’s argument 
today is in application against the tyranny of capitalism. Although nonviolence has 
been used extensively in all sort of settings, against state repression, military dic- 
tatorships, colonialism and racism, and although a number of social movements 
have made nonviolent action an integral part of their campaigns, capitalism has 
never specifically been targeted. 

This is an auspicious time: transitional or terminal, I am still undecided. But 
Martin’s book has given me hope, and he has earned my infinite respect, in that 
his book — the writing itself — models the faith in human rationality that I 
believe would be a principle feature of a post-capitalistic world. That is, a world 
that has removed all removable injustices, extended civil associations beyond 
coercive institutions and states, and accepted the necessity to defend a biocentric 
ethic which takes Life more seriously than individual gain. 


T= answer I could have offered — with a deep bow to Karl Polyani — goes 


Nonviolence Versus Capitalism by Brian Martin. London: War Resisters’ 
International, 2001 ISBN 0903517 19 1 (Available free on the web in html and pdf 
at: http://www.uow.edu.au/arts/sts/bmartin/pubs/0 Inve/) 
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